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PEEFACE. 



A cheap and portable guide-book seems a fitting 
accompaniment to a cheap tour; and the Editor 
has endeavoured to produce one which shall fulfil 
this purpose, while it directs the attention of the 
traveller to all that is best worth seeing. Super- 
fluous description has been avoided, the object of 
the work being merely to denote the leading points, 
and thus not to encumber the tourist with un- 
necessary remarks, which entail a more or less 
bulky volume. 

1881. 
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TOURIST'S GUIDE TO HAMPSHIRE. 



(A)-GENEEAL DESCRIPTION. 



Hampshire, or, in official language, the County of 
Southampton, holds a middle place in the rank of 
districts affected by the tourist. It is emphatically a 
county of typical English scenery ; much of it being of a 
high order in its way, and offering that diversity of 
landscape which gives such a charm to the pedestrian's 
holiday. The scenery, indeed, may be classed in three 
groups, the open down, the woodland, and the coast line, 
so that within a comparatively limited space, the traveller 
can enjoy the attractions of the three different zones. It is 
almost superfluous to remark that these zones, which give 
the character to the county, are largely dependent upon the 
geological formation, which has also moulded the contour 
of the hills and valleys, and caused them to assume a 
certain uniformity of direction. It will be as well if the 
geological features of the county are briefly described in 
connection with its physical geography. That great mass 
of chalk which runs, pretty nearly parallel with the 
S. coast of England, and is known in Kent and Sussex 
by the names of the North and South Downs, occupies a 
very considerable part of Hampshire — all the hill country 
in fact. The traveller by the main line of the L. and S. W. 
to Winchester makes the whole of his journey through 
the chalk, which, perhaps, attains its greatest English 
development in Hampshire, as it certainly does its greatest 
height. The chalk enters the county at or near Odiham, 
and thence runs in a north-westerly direction past 

B 
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Basingstoke, Kingsclere, and Highclere, to Inkpen Beacon 
(972 ft.), at which point the range is prolonged into 
Berkshire. Its eastern boundary extends between Odiham, 
Alton, and Warnford, at which point it turns to the E. The 
chalk is considerably developed near Petersfield, where it 
joins the Sussex South Downs, and then passes to the N. by 
Bishop's Waltham and Bishopstoke into W iltshire, while an 
outlying range is found at Portsdown. The northern escarp- 
ment of the chalk overlooking the Enborne valley and the 
Lower Tertiaries of Berkshire, is very interesting at Kings- 
clere, where the Upper and Lower Chalk and Upper Green- 
sand dip in opposite directions from an anticlinal axis which 
passes through the valley. Escarpments of chalk are visible 
on either side of the valley, the beds dipping in opposite 
directions, while at the E. and W. ends, the two escarpments 
come together. A similar condition prevails E. of Petersfield, 
where the North and South Downs coalesce. The district 
occupied by this mass of chalk is composed of long stretches 
of rolling down, with a general tendency to run east and 
west, but also with several cross valleys in it, some of which 
are wooded, and of considerable beauty. The chalk gives 
rise to most of the Hampshire streams, which are but of 
little importance to the commercial or manufacturing pros- 
perity of the county, but are marked by much quiet beauty, 
and are . greatly in favour with the angling community. 
They are (1) the Loddon, which rises in the chalk a few 
miles N. of Basingstoke, and has but a short course through 
Bramley and Strathfieldsaye to the Berkshire border, where 
it joins the Blackwater. (2) The Itchen, a very typical 
Hampshire stream, 

" A shallow river, to whose falls, 
Melodious birds sing madrigals," 

rises near Alresford, in three streams called the Arle, 
Candover, and Itchin, and flows through a quiet and pretty 
valley to Winchester and Twyford, and then past Bishop- 
stoke, to fail into the Southampton Water. (3) The Test, 
a clear running stream, rises near Overton, in the parish 
of Dean, and flows W. past Whitchurch, receiving some 
miles below it the Anton, coming from Andover. The united 
streams thence run due S., past Stockbridge and Bomsey, 
to fall into the sea at the head of the Southampton Water. 
(4) The Avon also rises in the Wiltshire chalk, entering 
Hampshire near Downton, and thence flowing due S. past 
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Fordingbridge and Ringwood to Christchurch. The remaining 
streams are of small account, and consist of the Titchfield 
and Hamble rivers, on the E. side of Southampton water, 
the Beaulieu and Lymington waters, both rising in the 
New Forest and having short though remarkably pretty 
careers. The chalk ranges are remarkable for their extensive 
views, most of them (especially towards the S.) ranging far 
over the coast and the Isle of Wight. Amongst the best 
are those from the chain of hills running N. of Petersfield ; 
Butser Hill (2m. S. of the town) 927 ft. ; Portsdown Hill, 
overlooking Havant and Portsmouth. ; the Hanger and Nore 
Hill at Selborne ; Beacon Hill and Old Winchester Hill near 
Warnford ; St. Catharine's Hill, Winchester ; Popham Beacon, 
near Mitcheldever ; Beacon, Ladle and Sidon Hills, at High- 
clere, and, farther on, lnkpen Hill, 972 ft. ; Bury, Quarley, 
and Danebury Hill, in the neighbourhood of Andover and 
Stockbridge ; Boldre Hill, Stoneycross Hill, and Picked Post 
in the New Forest. 

As to the Tertiary districts, the Bagshot sands extend into 
the N.E. corner of Hampshire from Surrey, but their greatest 
development is between the chalk and the coast. A portion 
of the New Forest, between Lymington and the Southampton 
Water, also consists of the Bagshot sands — but all the re- 
mainder of the Forest and the coast is of London clay. The 
New Forest is the principal attraction of Hampshire ; indeed, 
in many ways it is unique, and a long holiday may be spent 
in exploring it at small cost to the visitor, and with ever- 
changing interest. The extent of forest land in the county 
is very considerable, viz., the New Forest, 92,365 acres ; 
Woolmer, 5,949; Alice Holt, 2,744; Bere, 11,000; Park- 
hurst (Isle of Wight), 3,000; Hare wood, 2,000; all these 
being more or less woodland, though much has been 
enclosed. 

The antiquary will find in Hampshire plenty to occupy 
him, for it contains a great diversity of ancient buildings, 
though comparatively few in a ruined state. The ecclesio- 
logical element is well represented, commencing with 
Winchester Cathedral, Komsey Abbey, and the Priory of 
Christchurch, though Netley and Beaulieu are the only ruins 
of which any considerable portion remains. The most 
interesting churches are as follows : — Saxon , Oorhampton, 
Headbourne Worthy, and Hinton Ampner ; Norman (though 
in most cases combining later styles with it), Buriton, 
Catherington, Crondall, Bentley, Binstead, Alton, East 
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Meon, Warnford, Droxford, Hamble, Titchfield, Porchester, 
Bishop's Sutton, Itchen Abbas, St. Peter's, St John's, 
and St. Cross (Winchester), Chilcomb, Compton, Martyr 
Worthy, Nately Scures, Monk's Sherborne, St. Michael's 
(Southampton), Kingsclere, Sidmonton, Clatford, Horsebridge,. 
Brockenhurst, and Boldre. Early English, Garrison Chapel 
(Portsmouth), South Hayling, Thruxton, Grateley, Barton 
Stacey, Lyndhurst, Milford, Sopley, and Ellingham. 
Decorated, West Meon, Meon Stoke, Amport, Eiing, Bourne* 
mouth, and Fordingbridge. Perpendicular, Warblington, 
Selborne, Soberton, Basingstoke, Wickham, Basing, Sherborne 
St. John, North Stonham, and Oakley. Roman remains 
are to be seen at Silchester, and (slightly) at Porchester and 
Woodcote, while camps, probably built by the Britons and 
utilised by the Romans, exist at Old Winchester Hill, Bury 
Hiil,St.Catharine's Hill,Quarley, Balksbury,andHengistbury. 
Castles are few and far between, Porchester, Southampton, 
and Warblington being the only ones, though there is a fair 
choice of domestic architecture in more or less preservation. 
The best examples are those of Bishop's Waltham Palace, 
Titchfield Manor House, Wolvesey Castle (Winchester), 
Basing House, the Manor House at Christchurch, Merdon 
Castle, Royal Palace (Winchester), King John's House at 
East Meon, Warnford, and Southampton. Of fine parks 
and seats there are many in the county, such as Bramshill, 
Dogmersfield, Hackwood, The Yyse, Hursley, Cadlands, 
Strathfieldsaye, Highclere, Hurstborne Priors, Broadlands, 
Somerley, Amport, The Grange, &c. The geological features 
of Hampshire have already been alluded to, though prin- 
cipally as affecting the scenery. For the benefit of fossil 
collectors a few more particulars and details are appended. 
The lower Greensand may be examined as follows: — 
Atherfield Clay, on the borders, E. of Bramshot and S. of 
Hindhead ; Eythe Beds on Greyshot Downs and Rake Com- 
mon ; Sandgate Beds, from Petersfield to 2m. N. of Headley - r 
Folkestone Beds, in the cutting near Petersfield and through 
Woolmer Forest and Greatham to W. of Petersfield. 
The Upper Greensand may be traced from Binstead 
through Selborne to Buriton and East Meon, and in the 
N. of the county at Kingsclere and Burghclere. The Ter- 
tiaries of the London Basin are seen both N. and S., the 
Woolwich and Beading Beds, from Odiham to Old Basing, 
and thence by East Woodhay to Inkpen; the Bagshot 
Beds, N. of Aldershot and Winchfield, and also at Silchester ; ' 
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the same beds (in the Hampshire Basin) occupying the greater 
portion of the New Forest In this same basin the London 
clay is seen at West Bourne and Havant, on the S. side of 
the Fortsdown chalk outlier, as also at Portsea, Farnham, 
And S. Hayling. The Bracklesham and Barton Beds, 
between Milford and Ohristchurch, especially in the cliffs at 
Hordwell and Barton. The Headon Beds in the S. of the 
New Forest, extending from Beaulieu Heath to Hordwell. 

The following are the characteristic Fossils to be obtaine 1 
at Barton: — Nummulites, Holarea, Turbinolia, Eupatagu, 
Echinus, Spatangus, Serpula, Anomia, Lima, Ostrea, PectuD, 
Vulsella, Area, Cardita, Cardium, Corbula, Crassateila, 
Oytherea, Lucina, Modiola, Neasra, Nucula, Pectuncuius, 
Solen, Tellina, Action, Buccinum, Bulla, CalyptraBa, 
Oancellaria, Cerithium, Gonus, Cypnea, Dentaiina, Euiima, 
Fasciolaria, Fusus, Hipponyx, Melania, Mitra, Murex, Natica, 
Pleurostoma, Planorbis, Pyrula, Rostellaria, Scalina, Solarium, 
Trochus, Turriteila, Voluta, Notidanus, Pristis. At 
Hordwell, Ostrea, Pecten, Dreissena, Grastrochsena, Lucina, 
Potamomya, Ancylus, Ancillaria, Limnaea, Melanopsis, 
Paludina, Potamides, Succinea, Chelone (freshwater turtle), 
Trionyx, Macrochoerus, Spalacodon, Paloptotherium. 
Highcliff, Cerithium, Euiima, Odostomia. Emsworth, Num- 
mulites. Fortsdown, Bulimina, Rosalina, Eschara. 
East Woodhay, Robulina, Rotalina, Truncatulina. Fossils 
similar to the Barton beds have also been obtained from 
pits in the New Forest at Brook. 

The Botany of the county is very varied, particularly in 
the New Forest, and the district between that and the sea. 
It is obviously impossible to give a detailed list of all the 
plants which have their habitat here, but the following are 
amongst the most striking : 



Gladiolus Myricus . 
Spiranthes aestivalis 
Daphne mezereon . 
Cephakmthera grandifloi 
Lycopodium clavatum 
L, inundatum . 
Agrostis setacea. . 
Festuca myurus 
Nardus stricta . . 
Briza minor, . . 
Aspidium thelypteris 
Osmunda regalis • 



Vinney Ridge, Barley. 
Lynd hurst. 
Harewood Forest. 
Westbury Park, West Meon. 
Lyndhurst. 



Lyndhurst. 
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Samhucus ebulus , 
Carex pulicaris . . 
C. limosa 

C. pseudo-cyperus . 
Eriophorum vaginatwn 
Erica tetralix . 
E. cinerea . . . 
Ulex europseus , 
U. nana . . . . 
Isnardia palustris . 
Glaucium luteum . ' 
Cakile maritima 
Cochlearia Anglica . 
Baphanus maritimus 
Spergularia marina 
Cocliearia officinalis 
Lavatera qrborea , 
Anthyllis vulneraria 
Leerzia oryzoides . 

Bromus racemosm . 
Nepeta cataria . . 
Senecio aquaticus . 
Carex panicuiata • 
Epipactis palustris 
Barietaria officinalis 
Antirrhinum oroniium 
Salvia verbenaca 
Cicendria filiformis • 
Utricularia minor • 
Pinguicula Zusitanica 
Orchis latifolia . 
Gymnadenia conopsia 
Alisma ranunculoides 
Typha angustifolia . 
Schcenus nigricans . 
Saponaria officinalis 
Dianthus armeria . 
Dipsacus pilosus 
Erigeron acris . 
JListera nidus-avis . 
Botrychium lunatum 
Buphsurum tenuissimum 



Lyndhurst. 
New Forest. 



„ Brockenhurst. 
Leap, Eaglehurst. 
Mudeford. 



Hurst. 

»> 
Barton. 
Brockenhurst, Bisterne, and 

Sopley. 
Bisterne. 



Chewton Glen. 

„ Fordingbridge-. 

Beaulieu. 

Milton, Somerford. 
Christchurch, Beaulieu. 
Burley. 
Hinchelsea. 
Wootton. 
Burley. 

„ Bratley. 
Chewton. 
Wootton. 

Holmsley. * 

Ringwood; 
Fordingbridge. 
Hale. 
Milton. 
Minstead. 
Ellingham. 
Hythe. 



The modern divisions of Hampshire, which is the eighth 
English county in size, and contains an area (with the Isle 
of Wight) of 1,032,135 acres, are into 58 Hundreds or 
Liberties. For parliamentary - purposes the county is 
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divided into North, South, and the Isle of Wight, the 
boroughs which return M.P.'s being Southampton, Portsmouth, 
Lymington, Andover, Christchurch, Petersfield, and Newport. 
Magisterially there are 14 Petty Sessional divisions, and 
for the Poor Law, 25 Superintendent Registrars' districts. 
Winchester is the Assize Town, and Southampton has assizes 
of its own. Hampshire does not stand high in industrial 
rank, the greater part of it being agricultural. Ports- 
mouth, with its Government interests, is a manufacturing 
town on a large scale in the matter of shipbuilding, and has 
besides several important trades, of which army clothing 
and the making of stays are specialities. Southampton haB 
a considerable shipbuilding and ironfounding trade, together 
with the varied industries always brought together in a 
large port. Shipbuilding is also carried on at Lymington to 
a small extent ; while Eedbridge and Totton are busy with 
timber creosoting and general trade, Emsworth with fishing 
rope and sailcloth, Fareham with pottery, Ringwood with 
knitted goods, Fordingbridge with flax and sailcloth, 
Andover, Whitchurch, and Overton with silk, Basingstoke 
with malting, Alton with brewing 1 and paper, Laverstoke 
with paper for bank-notes, &c. The communications of 
the county are maintained mainly by the London and South- 
western Railway, which, unfortunately for the Hampshire 
people, has no competitor, except on the part of. the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast company to Portsmouth, and the 
Great Western from Reading to Basingstoke. The service, 
as a rule, is not good, and is particularly defective when the 
tourist gets on to branch lines, the trains being few, the fares 
high, and the accommodation shabby. A new cross-country 
railway is being made from Micheldever to Whitchurch, and 
thence to Newbury and Didcot, and it is to be hoped, for the 
benefit of the district, that it will pursue an independent 
course, and not be swallowed up by the older proprietary. 
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(B)-EAIEWAT EXCTJBSIONS. 



I, LONDON (WATERLOO) TO FARNBOROUGH, BASINGSTOKE, 
WINCHESTER, BI8HOP8TOKE, AND SOUTHAMPTON. 

[Z. & S. W.R. Main Line. Distance to Southampton 79m. 
Fares, 15*. 6&, 11*., 6s. 6d. Refreshment Rooms at 
Woking and Basingstoke^] 

For the first 32m., the tourist makes his journey through 
the charming county of Surrey, passing Wimbledon, Surbiton, 
Esher and Sandown race-course, Weybridge, and Woking 
Junction, and enters Hampshire as soon as he has crossed 
the river Blackwater, which marks the boundary between the 
two counties, running from Aldershot to Blackwater station, 
and thence between Hants and Berks for some distance, 
until it joins the Loddon. About |m. before reaching the 
Surrey border, a branch line (rt) is given off to York Town 
(Sandhurst), Camberley, Bagshot, and Ascot; and imme- 
diately on crossing the river, the S.W.R. passes over the 
S.E.R. from Heading and Wokingham to Aldershot, Guild- 
ford, and RedhilL The character of the country is seen to be 
immediately altered, tho sombre heath giving place to fields 
and wooded hedgerows — an agreeable change. 

32} Farnborough Station. {Hotel: Queen's, at the 
North Camp.) Except as one of the approaches to Aider- 
shot (particularly the North Camp, from which it is nearly 
2m.), and thus securing a considerable amount of traffic and 
military bustle, Farnborough possesses little of interest. On 
1. of rly. and high road, is Farnborough Park (Capt. Elliott), 
and also Farnborough Hill, the seat of the late Mr. Longman, 
the well-known publisher, which has been recently sold to 
H.M. the Empress Eugenie. Forest Lodge, about 4m. on the 
road to the North Camp, was occupied by General Sir James 
Scarlett, when he was commander of the forces at Aider- 
shot. Farnborough church has a good 3. porch of fifteenth 
century. The scenery on both sides of the line is pretty, 
without being in any way striking; on the i the Aldershot 
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Hills and the Hog's Back, with the more distant range of 
Hindhead, being conspicuous features ; and on rt., a plateau 
of high ground known as the Hartford Bridge Flats, along 
which runs the road from London to Winchester. On this 
ridge is Minley Manor (Baikes Currie) commanding a fine 
view. At 

361 Fleet Station, the rly. passes by Fleet Pond, 
the largest sheet of water in this part of the county, 
occupying 130 acres. The fishing is good, and, in the winter, 
wild-duck shooting is to be had. About lm. rt (equidistant 
from Fleet and Winchfield stations 2m.,) is Elvetham, 
the Elizabethan seat of Lord Calthorpe, where Queen 
Elizabeth was entertained with great splendour by the Earl 
of Hartford, whose name is commemorated in one or two 
places in the neighbourhood. The church was restored 1841. 
There is a good modern church at Crookham Common, some 
little distance 1. 

39 Winchfield Station is the centre of a considerable 
residential district, the little market-town of Odiham (p. 82) 
being 21m, L The village of Winchfield (f m. 1. on a cross 
road,) has an interesting Norman church, with a very good 
W. door. It was restored and enlarged 1850. On rt. of rly. 
11m., passing Winchfield House (Rev. R. Eyton), is Hartley 
Wintney, where the church is worth a passing visit. Brams- 
bill (p.) is between 2 and 3m. N. of this. The line now 
passes under the turnpike road to Odiham and Alton, and 
soon after crosses the little stream of the Whitewater, which 
runs N. to join the Loddon. 

A little further on are two churches, on either side the rly., 
that on rt. being Newnham, and on L Scures or Nately 
Scures, believed to be the smallest church in England. It 
is apsidal, of Norman date, and has a beautiful trefoil-headed 
door. In this parish there once existed a small priory at 
And well, which belonged to the Cistercians, and was given 
to Winchester College. But very scanty traces are left of it. 

The tourist now passes 1. the picturesque village of Basing, 
situate between the Basingstoke Canal and the Loddon river, 
and soon reaches 

48 Basingstoke Station (Junction with L. A S. W.R. to 
Andover, Salisbury, and the West, and with the G.W.B. 
branch to Beading. Refreshment Rooms. Hotel : Red Lion. 
Pop. 5574. Distances: London, 48m.; Reading, 15m.; 
Winchester, 18$ m.; Silchester, 8Jm.; Basing, lim.; Nately 
Scures, 31m. ; Sherfield, 84m. ; Sherborne St. John, 21m. ; 
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Strathfiddsaye, 8m.; Kingsclere, 7m.; Alton, 11m.) The 
old town of Basingstoke lies on 1. of the rly., occupying the 
slopes of a valley running E. and W., and bordered N. and 
S. by open chalk downs. The Loddon rises a little above the 
town, and is instrumental in supplying water for the Basing- 
stoke canal, once a great water-way for the district, but 
now but of little account. In earlier days, before the textile 
trades had migrated northwards, Basingstoke was of import- 
ance in both silks and woollens, but once these had gone, the 
town became very stagnant, except as a corn market, for 
which it has always been famous. For this its central posi- 
tion, in an extensive agricultural district, with several good 
high roads converging to it, has rendered it peculiarly suitable. 
Before quitting the station and descending into the town, the 
tourist may visit the remains of the Holy Ghost Chapel, the 
site of which is conspicuous from the ugly chapels of the 
cemetery. Great antiquity is attached to the early burying- 
ground and the chapel on it, if we are to believe the tradition 
that seven Saxon kings had been seen here paying their 
devotions at the same time. The present building, of which a 
few remains are left, was founded in the sixteenth century by 
the fraternity of the Holy Ghost, a body established by Bishop 
Fox and Lord Sandys, members of whose family were buried 
here for many years afterwards. The ruins, which consist 
of an apse, an hexagonal tower, and a few walls, are late 
Perp., and not remarkable for architectural beauty, although 
the chapel is said to have contained some beautiful details- 
and ornaments during its days of prosperity. The fraternity 
went through much trouble, including, of course, a confisca- 
tion of their property by the Parliament during the Civil 
War. The modern outcome of it is seen in a Grammar 
School of good reputation, the buildings of which have 
been transferred to another part of the town, while the 
head-master bears the title of Chaplain of the Chapel of the 
Holy Ghost. The burying-ground is still called by the A.S. 
name of the Litten, and from sundry early effigies and other 
relics, it is quite evident that it has been used as such from 
very remote ages. On the opposite hill lies the parish church, 
(restored), a fine old Perp. building, the work of Bishop Fox 
in the reign of Henry YIIL, having a square tower with angle 
turrets. Some mural decorations were found over the chancel 
arch during the restoration. The chief objects worth notice 
are the clustered nave pillars, a carved oak pulpit in 
memory of Bishop Wilberforce, and the parvise chamber over 
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the S. porch, which contains a small library, given to the 
parish by a former rector, Sir George Wheeler, who had 
travelled much in the East. See also the monument of the- 
Rev. T. Warton, vicar ,1745, whose two sons, one the poet- 
laureate, the other a head-master of Winchester, were born in 
the adjoining rectory. The remaining buildings of Basing- 
stoke are the Town Hall, Corn Exchange, and Blue-Goat 
School, none of which need delay the visitor, who should 
then make an excursion of ljm. eastward, by a road parallel 
with the Loddon and the canal, to Old Basing, which has far 
more historical interest than Basingstoke, in the shape of 
Basing House, the siege and capture of which was one of the- 
most stirring incidents of the Civil War. This celebrated 
castle, or fortified mansion, was built, or rather rebuilt, by 
Sir Wm. Paulet, first Marquess of Winchester, in the reign of 
Edward VI., who, like many another since his time, was too- 
extravagant in his ideas, and erected so large a place that a 
portion of it had to be taken down by his successor. It waa 
during the fifth Marquess's time that Basing House became 
the centre of the royalists in that part of the country, and very 
soon began to stink in the nostrils of the Parliamentarians. 
Its position was so excellent, its fortifications so extensive and 
strong, and its garrison so loyal, that it became an object 
of extreme desire on the opposite side to destroy it This,, 
however, was easier said than done, and Basing, during the 
attempts, underwent a ruinous series of sieges which lasted 
for four years, occasionally getting nearly starved out, but 
being as often relieved by Royalist troops and loyal adherents, 
who continued to supply the garrison with provisions. A final 
and successful effort was then made by Cromwell, who, in 
the autumn of 1645, took the house by storm, in which 
operation 100 of the defenders were killed and 300 taken 
prisoners, including the noble owner and Inigo Jones, the 
celebrated architect. Old Fuller, the historian, was nearly- 
being captured as well, but he had left Basing a few days- 
before the storming. Immense plunder was obtained by the 
soldiers, in the shape of plate and valuable furniture, > the 
Marquess of Winchester having spent fabulous sums on its- 
internal decorations. What with fire and storming, very 
little was left of the old place, and no attempt was ever 
made to rebuild it, although a second Basing House waa 
erected near it subsequently, soon to disappear. The remains 
are necessarily very scanty, comprising the old gate-house, 
with the Paulet heraldic bearings, and some confused walla. 
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-and mounds. On the other side of the canal is the church, 
(Perp.) in which is buried its restorer, Sir John Paulet, 
1579, together with several of the Dukes of Bolton, who were 
descended from the defender of Basing House. (Hackwood, 
ihe seat of the present Lord Bolton, lies about 2£m. to the 
S.) The church, which consists of nave, chancel, and aisles, 
terminating in chapels, was restored for the second time in 
1874, by WyaJtU The font is the fifteenth century, and over the 
W. window, outside, is a figure of the Virgin and Child. The 
excursion may be prolonged for 2m. farther, to the little 
church of Nately Scures (p. 9). 

Excursions : 

a. To Winklebury Circle, an interesting entrenchment, 
perhaps of Danish origin, overlooking the town at 
If m. N.W., between the rly. and t the Kingsclere 
road. It is 1,100yds. round, and has an £. and W. 
entrance. 

h. To Kingsclere, and Newbury (p. 86). 

c. To Sherfieid, Strathfieldsaye, and Heading (p. 83). 

d. To Sherborne, Bramley, Siichester, and Mortimer 



ap 



e. To Hactwood, Alton, Warnford, and Pareham (p. 85). 
lm. S. of the town is the lodge gate of Hackwood 
Park, the seat of Lord Bolton, a descendant of the 
Marquess of Winchester, who sustained the siege of 
Basing, and who, after its destruction, enlarged 
what had been the little sporting retreat of Hawk- 
wood. At his death lnigo Jones built the present 
house for the 1st Duke of Bolton. In front of it is 
a statue on horseback of George I., given by that 
monarch to the Duke. The house contains carvings 
by Orinling Gibbons, and some good portraits, in- 
cluding the famous owner of Basing and his wife. 
The grounds are very beautiful, and especially that 
portion called Springwood, where the ivy runs riot 
amongst the trees in a most picturesque fashion. 
The timber generally is remarkably fine, and there 
is a large herd of deer in the park. 

The line from Basingstoke to Winchester is carried through 
the chalk-down country, and is not of a very varied cha- 
racter, though possessing a certain charm of its own, arising 
from its openness. At 50m. the Andover road is crossed, with 
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the village of Worting, rt., and lm. farther the branch to 
Andover and Salisbury is given off. 53m. rt. Oakley village 
and Hall (W. B. Beach) 54m. A little to 1. is Steventon, 
where Jane Austen, the novelist, was born in 1775. At 
57m. is a short tunnel, close to Pophsm Beacon (1.), one of 
the highest points in the district, and commanding a wide 
view. 

58 Mitcheldever Station, most inconveniently situated 
for the village, which is about 2Jm. S., and lies at the head 
of a valley watered by one of the tributaries of the Test. The 
church, built at considerable cost by Sir Francis Baring, 
contains a monument to Lady Baring, by Flaxman, overhung 
by one of the flags of the unfortunate turret-ship " Captain,"' 
which went down off Finisterre 1870. The tourist may then 
follow the stream down, visiting a little group of villages, 
Weston, Stoke Charity, Hunston, and Wonston, all lying 
within l£m. of each other. Stoke Charity, the first of the 
churches, has a wooden tower and shingle spire, and contains 
a good fifteenth-century brass to T. Wayte; also a very 
interesting panelled recess, with a Perp. tomb enclosed in it. 
The date is of the sixteenth century. 

Continuing the journey southwards, the rly. passes rt. 
Worthy Down, with the Winchester Race-Course upon it, 
and L, the junction of the Alresford, Alton, and Farnham 
line, the course of which marks the valley of the Itchen. A 
very charming view now opens out (I.) of distant Winchester, 
and the tourist soon reaches 

66£ Winchester Station (Junction with Farnham and 
Alton branch. Hotels: Royal — with a pretty garden 
George, Black Swan, White Swan. Pop. 16,366. Distances 
London, 66£m. ; Basingstoke, 18im.; Southampton, 12}m. 
Portsmouth, 24m.; Fareham, 14m. ; Andover, ll$m. ; Alton 
19£m. ; Bishopstoke, 6£m. ; Romsey, 10m. ; Hursley, 4Jm. 
Twyford, 2£m. ; Chilcomb, 2m. ; St. Cross, lm. ; Compton, 
2im. ; Titchborne, 5}m. ; Headbourne Worthy, l£m. ; Abbots 
Worthy, 2$m.) 

The situation of the old historic city of Winchester is 
striking, lying as it does on the slopes and at the bottom of 
a chalk valley, through which the Itchen flows nearly due 
N. and S. The greater part of the city is on the 1. bank of 
the river, and on all sides it is surrounded by characteristic 
chalk bluffs. From many points beautiful views are obtained 
of the venerable cathedral on the level ground below ; but 
perhaps the best general view of the city is that from the 
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high road to Portsmouth, looking across the vale of Chilcomb. 
Winchester is identified with the earliest history of the land. 
It was originally a British city,' believed to have been called 
Cae-Gwent, which, when occupied by the Romans, was known 
as Yenta Belgarum; connected by roads (some of which 
remain to this day) with the other Roman cities of Calleva 
(Silchester), Portus Magnus (Porchester), and Sorbiodunum 
•(Salisbury). Yenta Belgarum was an important city, and 
few places in England have yielded so many and such inter- 
esting remains of this period. At the close of Yespasian's 
career in England, Ostorius Scapula fortified Winchester, and 
the site of the summer camp is still to be seen on Catherine 
Hill (L and S.) a strong isolated fort, with the river on one side 
and the road to Portus Magnus on the other. The Saxons 
took the city in 495, when the name of Yenta was supplanted 
by Wintanceastre, and after the final subduing of the Britons, 
it was made the capital of Wessex, from which period its 
ecclesiastical history commences. It may indeed have been 
called the capital of England with great reason, for it was 
here that Egbert gave the name of Anglia to the country in 

feneral, and here Alfred (with his friend and adviser, St. 
iwithin), Athelstan and Canute, held their courts, and many 
of the kings of Wessex were crowned and buried in the 
cathedral. It was in Athelstan's reign that the city was 
besieged by the Danes, and the issue decided to their dis- 
comfiture, by single combat between Guy, Earl of Warwick, 
and Coibrand, the Danish champion. The Norman kings, 
William the Conqueror, Stephen, and Richard I., were 
crowned at Winchester, and it was during the reign of the 
former that those great fairs were first held on St. Giles' Hill, 
which raised the city to such a height of commercial cele- 
brity, and to which merchants from Flanders, France, Italy, 
and other parts of the continent flocked to sell their wares 
and buy English cloth. The first Winchester Parliament 
was held 1285, at which the famous Statutes were framed ; 
and during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the city was 
frequently the scene of some royal incident. As a centre of 
trade, it was the most important place in the kingdom for 
woollens up to the reign of Henry VIII., from which period 
it gradually declined, until its reputation for textiles existed 
only in past reminiscences. No other manufacture has 
ever replaced this, and Winchester now depends for its 
liveliness and its business on its being the county town, 
the seat of an episcopal see and one of the most ancient 
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schools in England, and also on its being a military brigade 
•depot. 

Few places in the kingdom offer so much interest to the 
- tourist, who has plenty of work cut out within a very small 
space. The chief object of visit is the venerable Cathedral, 
which lies at the bottom of the hill, near the bank of the 
Itchen. A little passage leaves the High Street on rt., 
close to the City Cross and St. Lawrence Church ; and on 
turning the corner, a leafy avenue leads straight down to the 
west door. The first appearance of the cathedral is some- 
what disappointing, and many a visitor is apt to compare it 
with other English churches, a little to its disparagement, 
arising partly from the plainness of its exterior. But this 
feeliDg very soon disappears, and the severe dignity of the 
building makes itself felt at every step. Winchester 
Cathedral grows upon one the more closely it is studied. Its 
great length is the point that strikes the visitor most of all ; 
for, although the nave is somewhat narrow, it is very long 
* (250ft.) and, including the choir and Lady Chapel, the 
cathedral is found to be 560ft. from end to end, the longest 
in England. The view is only broken by the screen, the 
organ being placed on the N. side of the choir. As regards 
the other dimensions, the breadth at transepts is 208ft.; 
breadth of the nave (with aisles) 86ft. ; and length of choir 
138ft. Comparing Winchester with one or two others, we 
find the following results : — 



Ca 


mterbury 


, York. 


Winchester. 


Length of cathedral 


514 


551 


560 


„ nave. . . 


214 


264 


250 


„ choir . . . 


180 


223 


138 


Breadth of nave and aisles. 


71 


104 


86 



The present cathedral, it must be remembered, is the second 
of its kind, a Saxon church having been built by Kynewalch, 
when Winchester was made an episcopal see in 662. This 
church, which was enlarged and beautified by the celebrated 
Bishop Swithin, and which was the burying place of the Saxon 
kings, is supposed to have been placed a little to the N. 
of the present building, which was commenced by Bishop 
Walkelin a few years after the Norman conquest. His 
Norman work still exists in the piers and walls of the nave, 
although externally the style of the nave is Perp. The W. 
front, one of the plainest portions of the whole building, was 
erected by Bishop Edingdon, fourteenth century, who appears 
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to have been, next to Wykeham, about the most active of 
Winchester bishop-builders. The statue above the gable of 
the window is that of William of Wykeham. The nave 

gMshop Walkelin's) was partly pulled down by Bishop 
dingdon when he built the W. front* and consequently the 
extreme W. end is of a different style to the remainder, par- 
ticularly noticeable in the two W. bays of nave and windows 
of N. aisle. After the death of the latter bishop, William of 
Wykeham succeeded, and carried on the work of what may 
be almost called the new nave, for such it became by 
Wykeham's Perp. alterations and additions, although Walke- 
lin's Norman work remained as the basis of it all. Wykeham 
did not live to carry out his designs, and the nave was 
finished by the two next bishops, Cardinal Beaufort and 
Bishop Waynflete. The visitor should pay attention to the 
Perp. work thus engrafted on the Norman, of which, however, 
some parts remain, such as the arches behind the triforium, 
the ashlaring upon some of the S. piers, &c. The vaulting , 
is of the kind known as Heme, and the arms and bearings of 
the bishop-builders appear on the bosses. In the N. aisle, 
the things to be noticed are Bishop Edingdon's windows (the 
two most westerly') ; the stone gallery at the W., called the 
Tribune, built for the minstrels ; the Norman font, the sculpture 
on which represents scenes in the life of St. Nicholas, the 
patron saint of children; the monuments of Mrs. Montagu, 
of literary celebrity, and Jane Austen, the novelist. In the 
8. aisle are, the memorial window to the officers of the 97th, 
which suffered so severely in the Crimea, amongst whom 
was Hedley Vicars ; the monuments of Dr. Warton, head- 
master of the College 1800, by Flaxman, with an epitaph by 
Dr. Parr; Bishops Willis, 1734, Hoadley, 1761 (medallion), 
and Tomline, 1820, by Westmacott ; Sir George Prevost, by 
Chantrey; Bishop North's wife, by Flaxman. The chief 
object in the nave is the chapel of William of Wykeham, 
an exquisite work of the fourteenth century, built during his 
life, on the site of an altar to the Virgin. His effigy lies in 
the centre, on an altar tomb, in episcopal attire, and his 
pillow supported by two angels, while three monks are 
stationed at the feet. Bishop Edingdon's chapel (higher up) 
was probably not built until after his death, and perhaps by 
Wykeham ; opposite it is the altar tomb of Bishop Morley. 
In the centre of the nave lies Bishop Walkelin. The oak 
screen, with metal gates, which separates the nave from the 
choir, is by the late Sir G. G. Scott, and was erected in memory 
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of Bishop Wilberforce and Dean Gamier. The things to 
be noticed on entering, are the piers of the tower, which was 
originally a lantern, but was shut off by a ceiling in the time 
of Charles I., whose medallion, with that of his wife Henrietta 
Maria, is upon it. These piers are stated by Professor Willis 
to be the largest in England, in proportion to the spans of the 
arches that rest upon them. It should be remembered that 
this is the second tower ; the first, built by Bishop Walkelin, 
having fallen down. The stalls of the choir are of black 
oak of Dec. date, and the pulpit was given by Prior Silkstede, 
1493 ; but the Episcopal throne is modern. The organ (on 
the N. side) is by Wittis, and is of great power and beauty 
of tone. The Presbytery was partly the work of Bishop 
Edingdon (therefore of Dec. date) and partly of Bishop Fox, 
who lived much later (1500-20), and who filled the fine E. 
window with Perp. stained glass, except the upper central 
light, which is believed to be of Wykeham's time. The reredos 
•at the back of the altar is a splendid work of the fifteenth 
century. The altar-piece is by West ; subject, "The Raising 
of Lazarus." Bishop Fox also added the stone screens at the 
sides of the presbytery, together with the very curious chests, 
which are said to contain the bones of the six Saxon kings 
-and bishops, transferred hither from the former cathedral The 
names on the chests, supposed to represent the former owners 
of the bones, are Kings Kynegils, Eadulph, Kenulph, Egbert, 
CJanute, Rufus, Edmund, and Edred, Queen Emma, Bishops 
Wina and Alwyn. But as the bones were all mixed together 
at the time of their first transposition by Bishop Henry de 
Blois, and again a second time after the boxes were broken 
open by the Parliamentarians, their identity must be taken 
on trust. The presbytery vaulting, with its heraldic bearings 
and carved faces, is curious, and was the work of Bishop Fox. 
Behind the reredos is the place where the shrines of the 
saints were kept, called the feretory, a raised platform running 
across, and allowing the shrines to be exposed to view before 
the reredos was erected. The patron saint of Winchester 
was Bishop Swithin, the friend of Alfred, and identified 
with the early history of the see. He was canonized after 
his death, but the removal of his bones to the shrine was 
delayed by forty days' rain, the origin of the universally 
known legend of St. Swithin's-day (July 15), so anxiously 
looked forward to by haymakers and others, even in these 
days of advanced meteorology. The N. transept is one of 
the most interesting portions of the cathedral, as showing the 
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greatest amount of Norman architecture. The triforium aud 
clerestory arches (in all probability Bishop Walkelin's work) 
are severe and simple ; and there is an E. and W. aisle, to- 
gether with a curious aisle or gallery at the end, of two arches. 
A part of the transept, however, is about half a century later 
than the remainder. Notice in the N. transept the Chapel 
of the Holy Sepulchre, with its singular early wall-paintings 
of the Passion. There is also an altar tomb by Chantrey to 
Rev. F. Iremorjger. From the transept the visitor enters the 
N. aisle of the presbytery, at the eastern end of which com- 
mences a range of chapels. Underneath the organ is the 
Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, with some curious wall-paint- 
ings. The only monuments worth notice in this aisle are 
those of Bishop Peter de Rupibus, and Hardicanute, the 
last Danish monarch. The N. chapel at the end of the aisle 
has a vaulted roof with angels, and is therefore called the 
Chapel of the Guardian Angels. It was built by Bishop de 
Lucy (end of twelfth century), and contains the monuments 
of the Earl of Portland (bronze effigy by Le Sueur), Lord 
High Treasurer in Charles L's reign ; Bishop Mews, 1706 ; 
Bishop Ethelmar, thirteenth century — a figure holding a 
heart. The corresponding chapel on S. was built by, and 
contains the tomb of Bishop Langton, 1501. The Lady 
Chapel is partly Bishop de Lucy's work, and particularly the 
exquisite arcade ; but the majority is Perp., due to Priors 
Hunton and Silkstede (both of the fifteenth century), whose 
rebusses may be seen on the vaulting. The large seven-light 
window is of Perp. date. The curious wall-paintings, though 
rather fragmentary, are intended to represent scenes in the 
history of the Virgin, all denoting the ministering care with 
which she overlooked her servants. Against the E. wall is a 
statue of Bishop North, by Chantrey, and also the chair in 
which Queen Mary sat during her marriage in this chapel 
with Philip of Spain, 1554. But the chief object of interest 
in the Lady Chapel is the plain tombstone that marks the 
resting-place of William Rufus, whose body, after his death 
in the New Forest, was carried in a cart to Winchester for 
burial. The spot selected was close to, or under, the great 
tower, and the subsequent fall of this was regarded by the 
superstitious as a token of divine auger. The remains were 
then taken up and placed before the high altar and removed 
finally to the present locality, after an examination in 1868, 
which seemed to prove conclusively that the body was really 
that of the celebrated Red King. There are four most inter- 
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esting chapels or chantries in the Lady Chapel That of 
Bishop Waynflete (fifteenth century) is remarkable for its 
beautiful canopy, on which his lily is conspicuous. That of the 
celebrated Cardinal Beaufort (d. 1447), is of rather earlier date. 
The chapel of Bishop Gardiner, 1555, on the N. side, contains 
also the tombstone of King Edmund, whose name is recorded 
on the chests in the presbytery. Opposite to this chapel is 
that of Bishop Fox, 1528, restored with great care by Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Notice the corpse-like effigy of the 
bishop, and the pelican, his symbol, as the lily was that of 
Waynflete. A very beautiful series of nine tabernacles occu- 
pies the wall between these two chapels, in which once stood 
images of kings and others who had been identified with the 
cathedral. Below, and connected with the feretory on the 
presbytery side of the wall, is the Holy Hole, evidently the 
receptacle of shrine offerings. The visitor next enters the S. 
aisle, which, like the N., is Perp. in character. Richard, the 
son of William the Conqueror, is buried here, as also Bishop 
Ely, 1280— or rather his heart. The S. transept, of the same 
date and style as the N., contains two interesting chapels — 
that on the S. of Prior Silkstede, 1524, whose rebus, a skein 
of silk, should be noticed. In this chapel is buried one of the 
most celebrated Hampshire (nay, English) worthies — the 
venerable Izaak Walton, d. 1613—a name dear to all anglers, 
and especially those who frequent the Hampshire streams. 
The other chapel is noticeable for the iron-work of its gates. 
In the centre of the transept is the exquisite monument to 
Bishop Wilberforce. Underneath the Presbytery and Lady 
Chapel, and entered from the N. transept, is the Crypt, mostly 
of Norman date, and of very massive character. 

The precincts of the cathedral are in excellent keeping with 
the repose and beauty of the building itself. The greater 
part of the well-kept close, with the deanery and the various 
residences of canons and others, lies on the S. side. There are 
but few remains of the cloisters, which were taken down in 
Queen Elizabeth's reign by Bishop Home. They are to be 
seen on the 1., going out of the S. door, in the grounds of 
the Deanery, which was the ancient Priors' House. The 
row of Norman arches seen from the close belongs to the old 
Chapter House, where Archbishop Langton absolved King 
John. The chapter-house is said to have been destroyed for 
the sake of its lead. The Deanery is not, as a rule, accessible 
to strangers ; but it contains many interesting reminiscences 
of the Priors, such as the Great Hall (modernized and sub- 
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divided), and the Hospitium or Guest Hall (t. Edward I.), 
now the Dean's stable. The entrance to the Deanery is 
marked by three pointed arches. We must not omit to men- 
tion that Charles II. used to lodge at the Deanery, and that 
Prebendary Ken, afterwards made Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
refused to allow Nell Gwynne the use of his house. She was 
obliged to content herself therefore with an inferior residence 
outside the precincts. 

The next point of interest to the cathedral, is the cele- 
brated school or college of William of Wykeham, the build- 
ings of which extend on the S. side of the close and along the 
banks of the Itchen. Like the cathedral, the college has had 
its history, a history extending far beyond most of our great 
public schools, for, indeed, prior to William of Wykeham's 
time, Winchester was noted for its education, even in Saxon 
days. Kings Alfred and Ethelwold were taught here, and 
its present foundation, ancient as it is, only marked a fresh 
departure in its educational records. Bishop William of 
Wykeham built the college in 1387-96, and arranged its 
interior economy after a curious Scriptural symbolism which 
he had adopted, viz. : 

Warden and ten fellows = the 11 apostles (excluding Judas). 
70 scholars and 2 masters = 72 disciples. 
6 chaplains and clerks = 6 deacons. 

16 choristers = 4 great and 12 minor prophets. 

The buildings, which occupy a considerable space, consist 
mainly of two quadrangles, in the first of which, entered from 
College Street by a gateway on which are statues of the Virgin 
Mary and the angel Gabriel, are the residence of the Warden 
of the College and surrounding offices. The inner quad 
contains the school buildings, many of which retain their 
ancient fashion, and are of exceeding interest. The principal 
of them are the chapel, dining-hall, kitchen, dormitories, 
and sundry class-rooms. The chapel was built by William of 
Wykeham in 1387, and is of great beauty. In the vestibule 
leading to it is an arcade by Butterfidd, and memorial 
tablets to Winchester heroes who fell in the Crimea. The 
chief points to be noted are the exquisite wooden fan tracery 
of the ceiling, and the stained glass, especially the Jesse East 
window, which though of modern date (1824) is considered 
to be an excellent copy of the original. The organ is by 
Renatus Harris. The statues in the niches of the reredos 
are by Earp. The " Tower of the Two Wardens," above 
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the chapel, that forms such a conspicuous feature in the 
College architecture, was rehuilt (in memoriam) 1864, in 
place of one erected during Bishop Waynflete's time that 
had become ruinous. A night of steps in a corner of the quad 
leads to the hall, a noble room 63 ft. long, with a fine roof, 
very little altered from its original condition. The principal 
changes that have taken place have been in the dining 
arrangements, which have been brought more into keeping with 
modern requirements, though the old wooden trenchers, which 
formerly served for plates, are still used as bread-baskets. 
The kitchen is entered at the foot of the stairs leading to 
the hall, and the ante-room is marked by the celebrated 
picture of " The Trusty Servant," a curious jumble of a man, 
a hog, a deer, and an ass. The inscription is descriptive of 
the various qualities in these respective animals which go 
to make a trustworthy domestic. The date and painter are 
unknown. In the same part of the building are the cellar 
and the audit room, the latter hung with tapestry, and 
paved with Flemish tiles. The remainder of the quadrangle 
is occupied by the dormitories (not shown except during 
the vacation), which are very curious, and realize more 
strongly than anything the primitive and rather Spartan 
sleeping arrangements of the earlier school days. The 
cloisters S. of the chapel, form the burial-place of the 
College, and contain a few brasses, and a number of 
names carved on the walls, after the manner of public 
schools, of Wykehamites, past and gone. Amongst them 
that of Bishop Een is conspicuous. The Library contains 
some rare MSS. and early printed books. The stained 
glass is of the time of Edward III. Passing between the 
hall staircase and the chapel the visitor will enter the 
playground. The big school-room, which is the principal 
feature of this portion of the buildings, dates from Charles IL's 
time, and has over the door a statue of Wykeham by Cibber, 
father of Colley Cibber, 1692. There are many objects of 
great interest in the school room, such as the warning motto 
on the W. wall : " Aut disce aut discede : manet sors tertia 
ccedi"; the tabula legum on the E. wall, and various 
devices, including the "wrs tertia," the birch. The boys' 
boxes or " scots " should be noticed, and the oak forms, on 
which they sit astride. The remaining buildings of the 
College are more or less modern, such as the Commoners' 
Room (the Commoners being boarders, as distinguished from 
the College boys on the foundation), gymnasium, &c. 
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Through the Infirmary is the playground (known as 
Bethesda), dating from Charles II. The Playground and 
cricket field are of considerable extent, and form a beautiful 
surrounding to the College. The alumni of Winchester 
include many of the most celebrated names in English 
history, and particularly in literature and law. 

Emerging again into College Street, and turning to rt., the 
tourist, in a few yards, comes to Wolvesey Castle (derivation 
unknown), formerly the Bishop's Palace, built by pishop De 
Blois, 1138. The ruins, which are rather scattered and frag- 
mentary, are of Norman date, and contain some good windows 
and details. The chapel is Perp., and has been modernised. 
On the demolition of the Castle in the time of the Civil Wars, 
a fresh palace was begun by Bishop Morley, from designs by 
$ir C. Wren. This was also pulled down, except a portion 
of a wing (now used as a class-room), and since that time the 
Winchester bishops have had no palace in the city, but have 
always lived at Farnham Castle, in the adjoining county of 
Surrey. By following the College walk (opposite the en- 
trance to the Castle), a shorter and prettier route can be taken 
along the river bank to Holy Cross, about ljm. Wolvesey 
Castle exhausts the interests of Winchester in this direction, 
and the visitor will have to [reascend College Street, at the 
head of which (1.) is Kingsgate Street. Just out of it are 
two churches, St Michael's and Little St Swithin's, the 
latter occupying the gateway, after which the street is named. 
On the N. W. side of the close is an Asylum for Clergymen's 
Widows, built by Bishop Morley, 1672, and known as 
Morlev's College, and from hence a short passage leads back 
into the High Street, the view of which, looking up the hill, 
is exceedingly characteristic. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood is the City Cross, fifteenth century, restored by 
the late Sir G. G. Scott, and just behind it, blocked up 
amongst houses, is the very small church of St. Lawrence. 
A very peculiar feature of the street at this point is the 
Piazza, with its old-fashioned domestic details and gables. 
Some little distance below is the Town Hall, also by Sir 
G. G. Scott, which, in addition to the usual official apart- 
ments, contains a Museum (open from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday), with an interesting 
collection of Roman remains and local objects. The site of 
the old Town Hall is marked by a statue of Queen Anne and 
a curious clock nearly 200 years old. A little lower down 
(L) is St. John's Hospital, founded 1289, for needy travellers. 
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The chapel (E. E.) was restored by Street. The purposes of 
the foundation are carried out by 2 blocks of almshouses, 
while in the building itself is a fine hall, containing a 
portrait of Charles IL by Ldy. There is now no E. gate, 
and its site is marked by a Russian gun, just before the road 
crosses the Itchen by what is called the Soke Bridge. The 
tourist is now outside the ancient boundaries of the city, but 
if he has time, he should ascend St. Giles' Hill, immediately 
fronting him, mentioned previously as the locality of the 
old Winchester fairs. The view of the city from hence is 
well worth the climb. Two churches close by may also be 
visited, viz., St. Peter's, Cheesehill, which, though a 
mixture of styles, has some good Norman nave arches ; and 
St. John's, an exceedingly interesting church, with aisles 
wider than the nave, and a Perp. tower at the end of the 
S. aisle. The interior contains a rood screen (fourteenth 
century), and there are two other screens shutting off part of 
the chancel Notice the hagioscopes, the piscina, and the 
Eastern sepulchre. Instead of returning up the High 
Street, it is as well to continue past St. John's Church, and 
recross the river to North Walls, passing 1. Holy Trinity 
Church, by Woodyer. A little farther on (I.) is Parchment 
Street, in which is the P. 0. — still farther, by the White 
Swan Hotel, is Hyde Street, leading to the ruins of the 
Abbey of Hyde. The first Abbey of this name was built by 
* King Alfred, on the spot between Morley's College and the 
Cathedral, and he himself was buried there ; but the present 
one is of later date (Henry L), in whose time it was of 
considerable reputation and riches. The remains are of no 
great extent, consisting of a gateway and a few doors and 
walls. A school of considerable celebrity existed here 
during the early part of the century, at which Lords 
Liverpool and Lyons were educated. At the end of Hyde 
Street is the interesting Church of St. Bartholomew, which 
has a fine Norman S. door. The church is said to have been 
built from the stones of Hyde Abbey. The tourist may 
return to High Street through Jewry Street, and proceeding 
up the hill, will reach the West gate, a venerable fortification 
of the time of Henry III. Immediately on 1. is Castle Hill, 
and the Hall of the Palace, a most beautiful example of 
domestic architecture of the same reign, which for a long 
time did duty as the County Hall and Assize Court, but was 
restored by Wyatt, since which the interest of the building 
has been greatly enhanced by the stained glass with heraldic 
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bearings. The hall might very well be mistaken for a church r 
from the pillars which divide it into aisles, but that this is 
not so is proved by the seats in the sills of the windows, 
the latter of which are of two lights, with quatrefoii heads. 
A most unique and curious painting hangs at one end of 
the hall — no less than King Arthur's Kound Table, re- 
presenting him sitting in the centre, with his crown on, the 
24 radiations to the periphery containing each the name of 
a famous knight. The date of this singular relic is unknown, 
but it is mentioned in historical MSS. of the time of 
Henry VI., so that it is clearly of very great antiquity. The 
hail is almost the sole remains of the castle, built by 
Henry III. of Winchester, who was born in the city in* 
1207 ; though a subsequent palace was begun by Charles II. 
close by, where now stand the barracks, but never completed. 
The building was turned into its present use in 1796, but has 
been much altered in conformity with modern sanitary 
arrangements. It may be mentioned here, that Winchester 
is now a brigade depot. Before quitting the courtyard of 
the castle, it should not be forgotten that some bloody scenes 
have been enacted here, the most noteworthy of which was the 
execution of the Earl of Kent, brother of Edward II. At the 
beginning of the seventeenth century other executions of 
priests took place. Just above Westgate the road bifurcates, 
that on the 1. leading to Romsey. Notice the obelisk, erected 
to mark the time when the market was held here on account 
of the plague. The road now crosses the railway, which runs 
beneath in a deep chalk cutting, and in this part of the city 
are three Institutions, the County Hospital, a fine and well- 
arranged block of red brick by Butterfidd, the Diocesan 
Training College, and the Cemetery. From all of them very 
beautiful views are obtained of the City below, and also of 
St. Cross, which must be the next object of the visitor's 
research. 

Excursions : 

a. To St. Cross and Twyford. The Church and Hos- 
pital of St. Cross, although only lm. from the city 
by the Southgate Road, can scarcely be called 
suburban. A farther way to it is by following the 
path by the river side, and through the fields at 
the back of the College, turning into them just 
opposite Wolvesey Castle. It is rather longer than 
the road, but fax pleasanter, and a better view of 
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the church is obtained. St. Gross was originally 
founded in 1136 by Bishop Henry de Blois as a 
hospital for 13 old men, with daily doles for a 
number who resided outside the walls, and it was 
made rather more of an ecclesiastical establishment 
in the fifteenth century by Cardinal Beaufort, who 
called it " the Almshouse of Noble Poverty," and 
added priors, nuns and brethren. During the 
disturbed years of the middle ages St. Cross kept 
its endowments, and its existence was never 
seemingly interfered with, though, the mastership 
having frequently fallen into lay hands which 
were very unfit for it, many abuses crept in, and 
the funds suffered frequent divergences from the 
rightful owners. It is now managed by trustees, and 
the constitution of the hospital again consists of the 
13 old men, who wear a black gown with a silver 
cross on the breast. The whole place is beautifully 
kept, and is quite unique of its kind. A relic of 
the old times, perhaps the only one in England, 
is the charity given at the gate under the name of 
the " Wayfarers' Dole," to all who ask for it (until 
the dole for the day is expended). The plan of 
the buildings embraces two courts, the first of 
which is small and contains offices, and (on 1.) what 
is said to have been the hall, wherein the external 
charities were distributed to the hundred poor 
men. Cardinal Beaufort's gatehouse, in which is 
the porter's lodge (a payment of Gd.for each visitor 
has to be made here\ is a fine one, having a square 
tower, with an octagonal turret in one corner. 
Above the archway, the details of which are rich, 
is the kneeling figure of the cardinal. The inner 
quadrangle, which is of remarkable beauty, is 
formed by the houses of the brethren on rt., the 
church on 1. connected with the gatehouse by a 
cloister, over which were the Nuns' Chambers, while 
the background is fittingly composed of shady 
trees and green fields. Each of the brethren has 
a small house and a garden, with an allowance of 
5*. per week. Adjoining these houses, and on the 
N. or gateway side of the quadrangle, is the Master's 
dwelling; next to it is the hall, a very fine 
chamber, which, with the kitchen and offices, 
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was erected by the cardinal, whose arms, with his 
' hat and motto, are to be seen on the stained glass. 
The whole of the interior preserves a thoroughly 
mediaeval character with its high-pitched timber 
roof, its open fireplace, the minstrels' gallery, the 
black jacks, and other appurtenances of the dining- 
table. A triptych painting of the Adoration of 
the Magi hangs on one of the walls. The kitchen 
communicates with the hall by a passage at W. 
end, while at the opposite end there is a staircase 
leading to the Muniment Boom; and from this 
another leads to the Nuns' Chambers. The church 
(restored by Butterfield) is cruciform, and an ex- 
quisite specimen of Transition-Norman, consisting 
of nave and choir, both having aisles, transepts, 
N. porch, and a massive low tower, rising from the 
intersection. Though St. Cross is mainly Transition- 
Norman, it is not entirely so, but has a Dec. 
clerestory, and W. window, while the N. porch 
and some parts of the nave are E. E. The W. front 
is very beautiful, both doorway and windows being 
worthy of most careful attention. The S. side 
externally is somewhat plainer than the remainder, 
and it was here that the greater part of the early 
conventual buildings were placed. Between the S. 
transept and choir aisle is an exquisite triple-arched 
•doorway, with zig-zag mouldings, which led to 
these buildings. The N. side is of later date than 
the S., and is of richer character. The interior 
dates from the end of the twelfth century, though 
the pillars of the nave, which at once challenge 
notice from their massiveness, are E. E. The prin- 
cipal objects of notice here, are the triforium, with 
its intersecting arches, the altar slab of Purbeck 
marble, the stone screens and tabernacle work on 
•either side the altar and the roof pendants in the S. 
aisle, the E. end of which is used for morning 
service for the brethren. Great lightness is given 
to the whole by the lofty lantern of the tower ; and 
the polychrome decorations by Mr. Butterfield are 
exceedingly rich, though they have been subjected 
to a good deal of criticism. The transepts are of 
Transition-Norman, verging into E. E., with a 
range of lancet upper windows. In the N. transept 
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a window communicates with the infirmary, and 
in the S. transept are some interesting frescoes and 
the beautiful triple arch mentioned previously. In 
the N. choir aisle a tile marks the burial place of 
King, one of the Brethren, who, though only a 
working mason, and upwards of 70 years old, dis- 
covered and opened out with his own hands the 
greater part of the exquisite mouldings, and also 
the frescoes on the walls. The stained glass in the 
W. window is very good. The font (S. aisle) is 
Norman. There is but one monument, and that 
in the 8. aisle, of Speaker Cornwall, 1789, but 
there is a noble brass in the choir, of John de 
Campden, Warden, 1382. 

ljm. from St. Cross, down the pretty valley of 
the Itchen, is the village of Twyford, where the 
elms are particularly fine. The church has a bust 
by NolUkem of Bishop Shipley, of St. Asaph. 
Twyford Lodge (Capt. Powell) and Shawford House 
(Mrs. Frederick). Pope is said to have been at 
school here. The return to Winchester can be 
made (1) by crossing the railway, and rejoining 
the Portsmouth road at Compton, which lies in a 
charming little dell running down to the river. 
The church has a Norman font and doorway, and a 
monument to Bishop Hungerford, of Hereford, who 
was Warden of New College, Oxford. On the downs 
above the antiquary will find several barrows, and 
opposite St. Cross, marked by a clump of trees, 
traces of Cromwell's Camp during the siege of 
Winchester. (2) A more interesting route lies in 
the opposite direction, by following the road on the 
E. bank of the Itchen, leaving it before reaching 
St. Cross and ascending St. Catharine's Hill, con- 
spicuous far and wide for its clump of trees. An 
early British encampment existed here, as evidenced 
by the foss that surrounds it, except where open to 
the N. On the summit, which of course commands 
a very extensive view, are foundations of St 
Catharine's Chapel, with a curious labyrinth or maze, 
said to have been cut by a Winchester boy who 
was kept from going home for the holidays, and 
passed his time in this way. Archaeologists be- 
lieve, however, that it is of great antiquity, and 
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associated in some way with penance. St. 
Catharine's Hill is an institution with Wykeham- 
ites, by whom it is known simply as " Hills," and 
who have long looked upon it as their own peculiar 
property. Descend on the E. side, crossing the 
.Roman road to Porchester, and along the slopes of 
a combe to Chilcomb, where is another little Norman 
church, consisting of a nave, chancel, and low wooden 
tower. The E. window is peculiar. From Chilcomb 
it is 2m. to Winchester, over Magdalen Hill, 
and joining the Alton road. 
h. To the "Worthys " and the valley of the Itchen (p. 43). 
c. To Hursley (p. 69). 
From Winchester Station the railway runs through an ex- 
ceedingly deep cutting in the chalk, on emerging from which 
the traveller obtains pretty peeps of the city on 1., and soon 
afterwards of St. Cross. The line now proceeds down the 
valley of the Itchen, passing, rt., the village of Compton, 
and 1. that of Twyford. Farther down (same side) in the 
woods, is Brambridge House (Sir T. Fairbairn, Bart.). 

73. Bishopstoke Station {junction, with (1) line to 
Fareham, Gosport, and Portsmouth, (2) to Romsey and 
Salisbury. Hotel: — Junction, Refreshment Booms. Dis- 
tances : — London, 73m., Portsmouth, 17m., Gosport, 14}m., 
Southampton, 6m., Romsey, 7m.), one of the busiest of the 
L. and S. W. B. junctions. Close by is a cheese market of 
Italian architecture. The village of Bishopstoke is about 
}m 1. The church is of no interest, but there are some 
pretty places in the neighbourhood, viz., Long Mead House 
(A. Barton), the grounds of which are famous for its winter 
garden, its pines, and cypresses ; and Stoke Mount (Capt* 
Hargreaves), which has a tower with a carillon peel of bells. 
There is a modern church at Eastleigh on rt. of the station. 
The remainder of the journey to Southampton does not take 
very long. The line passes rt. Stoneham Park (late J. Fleming) 
and North Stoneham church, which contains stained glass 
with the heraldic bearings of the Flemings, the former 
owners of the Park ; also a monument to Lord Hawke, an 
English Admiral, who died 1781, and one to Chief Justice 
Fleming, 1613. From remains that have been found, it is- 
thought that Stoneham was the Boman Ad Lapidem, from 
whence it is only a short distance to Bittern (Clausentum). 
A little farther (I.) is South Stoneham ivy-covered church 
and Hall. The Itchen here becomes tidal. 
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77. St. Dents Station (junction with branch to 
Netley (p. 61). The turnpike-road from Botley to Fareham 
crosses tne river on 1. 

78. Nobtham Station. — A river-side suburb of South- 
ampton, where shipbuilding and ironfounding are carried on 
extensively. At this point the main line to the West is 
given off, and passe* through a tunnel to the West End 
Station of Southampton. It must be borne in mind that 
main line trains to the West of England do not run down 
to the Docks, but pass to the N. of and outside the town — 
a most inconvenient arrangement. 

79. Southampton Docks Station. — Befreshment Rooms. 
For Southampton Town, see p. 57. 

Railway Excursions. 

n. LONDON (WATERLOO) TO PETEBSFIELD, HA V ANT, AND 
POBTSMOUTH (POBTSMOUTH DIBECT BOUTE, L. & S.W.B.) 

[Main line. Distance to Portsmouth, 74m. Fares : 15s., 

10s. 6d, 6s. Id. Befreshment Booms at Woking and 

QuUdford^ 

The main line to Southampton and the West is quitted at 
Woking Junction, whence a branch (1.) runs to Guildford, 
Godalming, and Haslemere, for which places and the pic- 
turesque country surrounding them the tourist is referred to 
the Guide to Surrey. The Hampshire border is not reached 
until a little past 

43 Haslemere Station, which lies in a very pretty 
valley, from which on rt sharply rises the wooded slopes of 
Hindhead ; and on 1. the high ground about Blackdown 
and the Sussex border. In point of fact, the railway enters 
Sussex as soon as it leaves Surrey, and for a few miles runs 
in and out of that county. 

47 Liphook Station. (Inn: BoyaX Anchor,) A good 
centre, with Liss, for visiting the wild and broken country 
on either side, but more particularly to the N. of the 
railway, lim. N. is Bramshot, cruciform and E. E. In the 
neighbourhood are several other " shotts n (A. S. sette), such as 
Lodshot, Empshot, and Grayshot. Paper and edge-tools are 
made near here, at Conford ; and there are some pretty seats, 
such as Downland House (H. C. Butler), The Grange (Lady 
Erie), and Woolmer Lodge (Sir A. Macdonald), the latter 
possessing a R. 0. chapel. The district formerly occupied by 
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Woolmer Forest lies W. and N. of the line, between Liphook 
and Liss, extending towards Alton. Though still crown land, 
Woolmer Forest has long been disforested, and is now a some- 
what prosaic district, brought more or less into cultivation. 
But it is diversified in parts, and offers many a fine open walk* 
The old forest stretched northwards to the valley of the Wey, 
and southwards into Sussex, and was famous for its breed 
of red deer, which was paraded before Queen Anne when 
on her way to Portsmouth. They have, however, disappeared 
for 120 years or more. There are several ponds, or tarns, of 
which Woolmer Pond is more than a mile round (where & 
number of Roman coins were once discovered). An excellent 
and interesting account of the district will be found in 
White's " SelDome," though since his day Woolmer has been 
transmogrified by modern improvements. It is, or has been, 
a favourite rendezvous for military excursions from Aldershot, 
and on some occasions troops have encamped here. 

51 h Liss Station (Inn: Spread Eagle. Distances: Lip- 
hook, 4m.; Empshot, 3£m. ; Selbome, 5m.; Alton, 10m.; 
Hawkley, 2m.) The village, with its pretty green, is on rt. 
2m. N. is Greatham, the old church of which is in ruins ; 
and the same distance N.E., passing, Liss Place (G. E. Cory- 
ton), a picturesque mansion, is Hawkley, charmingly situated 
at the foot of the wooded hill known as Hawkley Hangers, 
the latter term being expressive of the steep hanging woods 
which so characteristically climb the slopes of the hills in this 
neighbourhood. Empshot church, 14 m. farther N., is E. E., 
and has a good rood-screen and font. Empshot Lodge (Mrs. 
Butler) and Lythanger (Capt. King). The whole neighbour- 
hood of Liss is worth exploring, and the pedestrian should 
certainly not neglect the road to Alton through Selborne 
(p. 39). From hence the railway runs S.W., passing L 
Addas (J. Bonham Garter), and reaches 

55 P^tkbsfield Station (Junction with branch to Mid- 
hurst, Hotels : Bed Lion, Dolphin. Pop. 1587. Distances : 
London, 55m. ; Havant, 11m. ; Portsmouth, 20m. ; Midhurst f 
9^m.; Bogate, 4Jm.; Alton, ll}m.; Buriton, 2m.; Win- 
chester, 18m. ; Liphook, 3}m.). Petersfield does not in itself 
contain many objects of interest, but it is situated in such a 
varied and picturesque country, that the tourist may be 
recommended to put up here for a couple of days, as much 
of the Sussex district, which closely adjoins, will equally • 
repay exploration with Hampshire. It is a quiet little place, 
with no manufactures, and only a small local trade ; never- 
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theless it once returned two members, and in proof of its 
greatness, there stands in the market-place an equestrian 
statue of William III., presented by a former M.P. The 
church (a chapel of ease to Buriton) has been modernized, 
and has little to recommend it. A little to the S.E., border- 
ing the Midhurst line, is Petersfield Heath, with some tumuli, 
and a rather extensive lake. Heath House (Lord Hylton). 
The walks N., S., and E., may be summed up as follows : 

Excursions : 

a. To Steep or Froxfield, 5m. This route, which for 

the first 3m. is the road to Alton, gives an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the " hangers," which are so 
characteristic of the high ground on this side. The 
glen above Steep is very beautiful, and of great 
depth ; and the view from the summit of Stonor 
Hill is charming. The road turns 1. to Froxfield, 
the church of which (E. E.) was built 1862, of the 
stones of the old church at Froxfield Green. Traces 
of early earthworks are found in the parish. Another 
road should be taken on the return to Petersfield, 
passing Bordon House (R. H. Payne) and Broad- 
hanger (Mrs. Greenwood), which overlooks the 
pretty valley of Langrish. 

b. East Meon, 5m. W. Follow the Portsmouth road 

for 2m., and turn off rt., just where it crosses the 
railway, and runs at the foot of the picturesque 
Buitser Hill. East Meon itself is situated in one 
of these chalk valleys. It contains a most interest- 
ing (restored) Norman church, cruciform, with a 
central tower, or spire, of later date. It claims a 
relationship with Winchester cathedral, from the 
fact that Bishop Walkelin was its reputed builder. 
It has had several subsequent alterations, and 
part of the nave is E. E., while the stone pulpit 
is Perp. A curious font of black marble is 
carved with the subject of the Expulsion of Adam 
and Eve from Paradise, and is supposed to have 
been produced by the same hand as was the font 
at Winchester. Near the church is King John's 
House. It still possesses its ancient roof, where the 
Courts of the Winchester Bishops were held. From 
East Meon the excursion may be prolonged to 
Warnford (p. 85), or a return made along the brow 
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of the chalk hills (a most eo joy able walk), descend- 
ing by Buriton. This pretty little village is close 
to the railway, and is noticeable for its ivy-covered 
church consisting of a Norman nave and E. E. 
chancel ; the latter contains a good sixteenth-cen- 
tury rood-screen, together with sedilia, piscina, 
and ambry. The stained-glass windows are in 
memory of Mrs. Curtis and Mrs. Sumner. There 
are monuments to the family of Bilson, and 
amongst those buried here is the father of Gibbon 
the historian, who was born in the old manor-house 
behind the church. The scenery of the hangers 
above Buriton is very charming. In the neigh- 
bourhood are Ditcham House (C. Cammell) and 
Nurstead House (J. R. Henyon). 
c. A very pleasant excursion can be made into Sussex, 
by going to Rogate Station on the Midhurst line, 
and thence walking S. 2m. to South Harting, at 
the foot of the chalk downs, lm. from the latter 
place is Up Park (Lady Fetherstonhaugh) ; and 
from thence it is a lovely walk (similar in character 
to the last) of 5m. to Petersfield. Dangstein (C. 
Lane), about 3m. from Rogate, is remarkable for 
the beauty of the grounds and gardens. 

From Fetersfield Station the railway runs due S. ; in about 
2m. passing under the Portsmouth road, close to Maple 
Durham (where Lord Stowell once had a fine house) ; and 
soon after that, on 1., Buriton village and church. The chalk 
downs are pierced by a tunnel, and for several miles the 
traveller is carried through a beautiful bit of country, skirted 
on either side by steep wood-crowned hills, into the heart of 
which picturesque little combes burrow. At 5m. rt. is the 
village of Charlton, or Chalton, the ivy-covered church of 
which has a leper's window. The registers date from Henry 
YIIL's time. On L are the woods of Ditcham Grove and 
Harehurst, close to which is Lady Holt Park. A little 
further on the line skirts Idsworth Park (Sir J. C. Jervoise, 
Bart.), in which is the little E. E. church, with two interesting 
frescoes, representing an incident in the life of St Hubert, and 
the presentation of John the Baptist's head. 

63± Roland's Castle Station, situated in the centre of 
very pretty scenery. There is no castle, but a mound of 
«arly date, from which Roman remains and pottery have 
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been obtained, and which was a small camp on the road to 
Portus Magnus (Porchester). The railway is, for the whole 
distance from Petersfield, very close to the Sussex border, 
and in fact for two or three miles is identical with it. On 
1. (in Sussex) are the woods and parks of Stanstead House 
(G. Wilder), and the whole neighbourhood is profusely 
timbered. On the village green, near the station, is an alms- 
house, styled the Stanstead College, for decayed merchants. 
On rt. for a considerable distance extends the Forest of Bere, 
occupying 16,000 acres, but which, like Woolmer, has been 
to a great extent disforested and cultivated. From Roland's 
Castle it is a rapid run into the plain at 

66 H avaht Station. (Junction with L.B. & 8. C. Railway 
to Chichester j Worthing and Brighton: also with br. to 
Hayling Island. Hotel : Bear. Pop. 2364. Distances : 
Portsmouth, 8m. ; S. Hayling, 4m. ; Emsworth, 2m. ; Poland 
Castle, 2}m.^ Havant is a busy little place, with a con- 
siderable trade in tanning and melting. The church, at the 
intersection of its two streets, is a fine cruciform building 
of modern date, and contains a brass to Rev. T. Aylward, 
secretary to William of Wykeham (fifteenth century). The 
stained glass is by Clayton and Bell. The E. C. church 
has an altar-piece, with scenes from the life of Joseph. . 

Excursions : 

a. lm. S.E., on the edge of the estuary or creek opposite 
Hayling Island, is Warblington, and a rather 
interesting tower, ail that is left of the castle, where 
the Countess of Salisbury was kept in confinement 
for some time in 1538. Here also was born Cotton, 
Bishop of Salisbury, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
From the traces of the outworks, it is probable that 
the castle was much more extensive than it is now. 
The church, hard by, has an altar-tomb with effigy, 
said to be that of one of two sisters who lived at 
the castle and built the church. There are several 
stone coffins which have been found at different 
times, and some of the architectural details are 
worthy of careful observation. The church has 
been restored, lm. from the E. is Emsworth, on 
the Sussex border. ( Inn : Crown. Pop., 1824), 
with an active trade in oyster fishing, sail-cloth 
and rope-making. The residential portion of the 
town is called New Brighton. 
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h. To Leigh Park, l*m. N. (Sir F. Fitz-Wygram, Bt.), 
the grounds of which axe worth a visit— especially 
that part known as the Thicket, a wild woodland 
of 700 acres, on the outskirts of Bere Forest. 

c. To Hayling Island, by the branch line that crosses 
the Langston water, and runs for 4m. on the W. 
side of the island to 

2 North Hayling Station. The terminus of this rail- 
wayette is reached at 

4 South Hayling Station. (Hotel, Royal.) The tourist 
who wishes to see the little that there is to be seen of Lang- 
ston and on the island, had better walk, passing through the 
fishing village, and crossing the water by a swing bridge, 
erected at a cost of £12,000. Hayling Island is a very flat 
district, of about 4m. long by 2 broad, presenting a sea-front 
with good firm sands, and on the E. and W. an expanse of 
mud or water, more or less, according to the state of the tide. 
On the W. is the broad inlet of Langston Harbour, which 
separates Hayling from Eastney (there is a ferry near South 
Hayling) ; and on the E. are the channels of the little river 
Ems and Chichester Harbour, with Thorney Island dividing 
them. Sundry proposals have been made to utilise Hayling 
in the way of harbours and docks, but nothing has 'come of 
them ; and at present the attractions of Hayling are, a healthy, 
though very quiet, sea-bathing place, and the occupation of 
oyster-breeding, for which the lagoon-like character of the sur- 
rounding water eminently fits it. There are only two villages 
on the Island. In the parish of North Hayling (near the S.E. 
shore line) is a large moated entrenchment, called Tunorbury, 
according to antiquarians, after the Saxon deity Thunor. - S. 
of this is a broad, called My Lord's Pond, and at the entrance 
are some salterns (or places where the sea-salt is obtained by 
evaporation), mentioned as forming part of the property of 
the Island belonging to the Norman abbey of Jumteges. It 
afterwards, however, passed into the hands of the Carthusians 
of Sheen, near Richmond. There are other salterns at the 
extreme S.E. corner of the Island. South Hayling has a 
fine old church, of various dates from Trans. Norman to 
Dec. though the greater portion may be set down to Early 
English. The E. window, of five lights, is particularly good, 
and there are some fragments of stained glass. Near the 
church is the Manor House, the residence of the Misses 
Pad wick, the owners of the Island ; an interesting old house, 
believed to have formed part of the ancient Priory. In the 
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grounds is a dovecot of oldfashioned build, and the barn is 
noteworthy for its great size and proportions. The visitor 
will be struck with the beauty of the timber here, and in the 
churchyard is a particularly fine old yew, with a bole of 30 
feet or more in circumference. It is nearly lni. from hence to 
the beach and hotel ; and, if the visitor does not elect to 
return to Havant by rail, he should cross the ferry and walk 
to Southsea, between 3 and 4m., and a most enjoyable ex- 
cursion. 

Soon after leaving Havant, the line passes through Bed- 
hampton, the' manor of which formerly belonged to the 
Countess of Kent (1411), widow of the grandson of Edward I. 
The church (restored 1869) has a Norman chancel arch ; and 
a little farther on (rt.) is Farlington, where are the water- 
works supplying Portsmouth and Southsea. The church 
(restored by Street), contains an effigy of a cross-legged knight ; 
The railway here runs parallel with the long chalk ridge of 
Portsdown, which is conspicuous far and wide by the huge 
forts that are disposed at regular intervals all along its 
length, and which are intended to answer two purposes — to 
command Portsmouth, in case the enemy succeeds in getting 
possession of the dockyard, and also to defend it from the 
approach of an enemy on the land side. The Portsmouth 
line of defences are described at p. 56. A junction is now 
made with the Fareham line (coming from Bishopstoke), and 
the railway crosses the creek that unites Langston Harbour 
with Portsmouth Harbour, and in fact constitutes the Island 
of Portsea. The Portsea side is guarded by the Hiisea lines, 
through which an opening is made to admit the railway, and 
after a rapid run of 3m. through the island, the tourist reaches 

74 Portsmouth Town Station (Befreshment Booms), 
the point of departure for Southsea, Portsea, and Landport. 
If, however, the journey includes the Isle of Wight, pas- 
sengers must keep their seats and go on to 

75 Portsmouth Harbour Station (Befreshment Booms\ 
where a steamer is in readiness to cross to Ryde. Portsmouth 
is described at p. 49. 

Railway Excursions. 

III. LONDON (WATERLOO) TO ALDERSHOT, FARNHAM, ALTON 
AND WINCHESTER. 

For the route from Waterloo to Woking, see Tourisfs 
Guide to Surrey. The railway quits the county of Surrey, 
and enters Hampshire, very shortly after passing 
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32 North Camp Station. The North Camp {Hotel: 
Queen's), which is seen on rt., is some considerable distance 
from Aldershot town. It is laid out in straight rows or 
lines of wooden huts, convenient for their purpose, if not pic- 
turesque, while at the S.E. comer stands the church. It is 
2m. to Farnborough Station, and a residential population is 
rapidly springing up between the two places. The railway 
now crosses the S.E.E. from Guildford to Beading; the 
Blackwater river, which forms the boundary line, the 
Basingstoke Canal, and soon reaches 

34J ALDKB8H0T Town Station. (Inn: Royal. Dis- 
tance* : Farnham, 3m. ; Heal, l&m. ; Ash, 2£m.) Aldershot 
is one of the curious examples of modern military life, for it 
has grown up to a large and busy town, where twenty-five 
years ago was only a remote and solitary hamlet. The well- 
known Camp, which has been the cause of this change, was 
established in 1854, immediately after the experiment made at 
Chobham, a few miles distant, and it has gradually attained 
its present large and apparently increasing dimensions. The 
country immediately around is rather monotonous, but ad- 
mirably suited to the purpose, consisting of a large expanse 
of barren heath, broken here and there, picturesquely 
enough, by a knoll crowned by a group of fir-trees. The 
town itself is dirty and unpleasant, straggling up a series 
of rather steep hills, with a disdain of regularity which 
is not very creditable to the Local Board by which the place 
is governed. It abounds, too, in beer-shops and music-nails 
of dubious appearance ; though, on the other hand, it must 
be said that the population is well ordered enough. The 
parish church is Early English, with a fine tower, and a new 
church was built in Victoria Boad, 1878. The barrack accom- 
modation is on a splendid scale. Immediately adjoining the 
town, and to N. of it, is a long series of barracks on the slope 
of the hill, commencing with (nearest the railway) those for 
the artillery, succeeded by the infantry barracks, and the 
Grand Parade, lined with trees. On the hill above the 
artillery barracks is the fine new Military Hospital, with a 
clock-tower, erected at a cost of £45,000, for 250 patients. 
The cavalry barracks occupy an immense area overlooking 
the town and Camp and adjoining the Farnham road. N. of 
all these, and on the slopes of the hill overlooking the N. 
camp, are the lines of the S. camp (more extensive than 
those of the N.), the quarters of the general in command 
being in the centre, marked by a clump of firs. The view 
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over Berkshire, from the hill above the lines and close to the 
hospital, commands a wide district. The huts are built of 
wood, roofed with asphalte, and are conveniently fitted up in 
the interior. Between the S. camp and the railway there 
are two churches and the cemetery, but the permanent and 
largest church is on the high road to Winchester (W. of the 
camp), a fine bailding by Hardwick. To the N. of this is 
the Club House, where the great Crawley Court-martial was 
held ; and a little to the S. the Queen's Pavilion, on the W. 
of the road. All the arrangements of the camp are^perfect, 
and ample provision has been made for the welfare of the 
soldier, in the shape of institutes, libraries, gymnasia, and 
game rooms; while there are also, for officers, a Garrison 
Library, Prince Consort's library, in S. camp, and a Medical 
Officers' library. A rather steep escarpment of hills rises up 
on the S.W. — along narrow ridge called Hungry Hill running 
down to the turnpike road. The Surrey boundary line crosses 
over it and on to the next knoll westward, called Caesar's 
Camp, a chalk hill projecting into the great Bagshot sand 
plain, and forming an outlying portion of the N. Downs. The 
depression between Hungry Hill and Caesar's Camp is known 
as Long Bottom, or the Long Valley, and is the scene of 
many military manoeuvres. The tourist must be careful not 
to ascend either of these hills when the red flag is flying, for 
this indicates danger from the artillery practice. 

For the next few miles the railway again enters Surrey, 
and soon strikes upon the valley of the Wey, to reach 

37J Farnham Station. Hotels: Bush, very good; Lion 
and Lamb. Pop. 4463. Distances : London, 37 Jm. ; Guild- 
ford, 10m. ; Godalming, 10m. ; Aldershot, 3m. ; Bentley, 
4m.; Alton, 7m.) As Farnham is a Surrey town (and a 
remarkably bright and pleasant one) it will be sufficient 
to outline the principal objects of interest, which are, the 
church and the castle. The former, lying near the river, is 
of different dates, commencing with Trans. Norman, and has 
side-aisles and chantry chapels, with a fine pinnacled tower, 
remarkable for its sweet- toned peal of bells. There is a monu- 
ment by Westmacott, to Sir Nelson Rycroft, and one to 
William Cobbett, the political economist and reformer, who 
was born at a public-house in Bridge Square, and died 1835. 
The castle is so far connected with Hampshire, that it has 
been, ever since the Civil Wars, the residence of the Bishops 
of Winchester. It is a most interesting old pile of buildings, 
immediately overlooking the town, and dating from the 
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twelfth century, when it was erected by Bishop Henry of 
Blois. It was afterwards destroyed by Henry III. ; subse- 
quently rebuilt; and although much injured during the 
Parliamentary troubles, was substantially repaired by Bishop 
Morley, in the seventeenth century. The servants' hall is 
the only part left of Bishop Blois's castle. The keep, a 
massive tower, with very thick buttresses, is approached by a 
long flight of steps, and surrounded by a broad diy moat. 
There are charming views from it, in one direction over- 
looking the town, and in the other, Farnham Park, at the 
back, remarkable for its pretty undulations and its avenues 
of elms. There are several interesting old houses in Farnham, 
and a good modern restoration in Castle Street, near the 
Hop Exchange. 

At 40 m. the lme re-enters Hampshire, having the Wey, 
with its hop-grown banks, on rt., and on 1. the woods of 
Alder, or Alice Holt, which extend for some distance to the 
S., and, in a broken sort of way, communicate with Woolmer 
Forest. It is a pretty, wild bit of country, which in former 
times, before it was disforested, was much frequented by 
outlaws, and especially at the season when Winchester great 
fair was held, and travellers from all parts of the world 
journeyed to it. Great Lodge (C. Mil ward) is an old moated 
house. 

44 Bentley Station. The village lies to N. The church 
is Norman, and has a pretty avenue of yews. A good many 
Koman remains have been occasionally found in the parish, 
as also at Crondall, which lies about 4m. N. towards Odiham. 

46m. rt. is Froyle village and Park (B. S. Bovill). The 
house is of the date of Charles I. The church contains a 
stained-glass E. window with heraldic bearings, lm. 1. is 
Binstead, the Norman church of which has tower and spire, 
nave, chancel aisles, and two side-chapels. In one of the 
latter is a monument (fourteenth century) to Richard de 
Westcott, or Westcourt, in this parish. 48m. rt. is Holy- 
bourne, so called from a spring, or " bourne," that rises just 
below the church. 

49 Alton Station {Hotel: Swan. Pop. 4100. Distances: 
Petersfield, 11m. ; Farnham, llim ; Winchester, 19£m. ; Set- 
lorne, 5m.; Liss, 10m.; Odiham, 8m.; Basingstoke, 11m.; ifo- 
therfield, 5 m.), is a quiet little agricultural town, at the head 
of the valley of the Wey, famous for its hops and beer, and 
with little else to recommend it. The surrounding country, 
though pretty, is not of a striking character. There are two* 
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churches ; the parish church (restored 1867), a Norm, building, 
with tower and spire at the W. end, though it was once 
cruciform. In the interior are some brasses and wall-paint- 
ings ; subject, the Life of our Saviour. The most interesting 
feature of the church is the doors, which are marked by the 
bullets of the Parliamentary forces, when Sir William Waller 
besieged the town and killed Colonel Boles, the commander 
of the Royalists, who with his men had retreated into the 
church. The second church is modern Early English (1874). 
A rather imposing block of buildings has just been finished, 
occupying three sides of a square, and serving for the 
Assembly Rooms, Mechanics' Institute, and Cottage Hospital. 

Excursions : 

a. To Basingstoke (p. 12). 

b. To Warnford and Fareham. 

c. To Selborne, 5m.; Liss, 10m. The village of Sel- 

borne {Inn : Quern), which lies 5£m., a little S.E., 
is dear to all lovers of natural history from its 
associations with Gilbert White, who was born and 
died here, 1793, in his own house, in which, like 
his father and grandfather before him, he spent all 
his days. Even had not his fascinating writings 
been given to the world, there is much to 
attract in Selborne in the beauty of the scenery, 
while the geological formation, comprising the 
chalk, upper and lower greensand, and gault, 
makes it also of interest to the geologist. The 
pleasant ivy-covered house in which the author of 
Selborne lived, is allowed to be seen; but the 
scenery of the immediate neighbourhood — the 
Hanger; the Nore Hill, with its chalk buttress 
and the "hollow lanes" all round, are the real 
objects of pilgrimage, every yard of which is con- 
secrated by his graphic word-painting and powers 
of description. The church (restored 1863) contains 
his monument, as also that of his brother, Benjamin 
White, a well-known publisher of his day. Gilbert 
White's tomb is in the churchyard. Over the altar 
is an old German painting of the Adoration of the 
Magi. Long before Gilbert White's time, however, 
Selborne was a place of some note in ecclesiastical 
matters. By following down the little stream for 
lm. N.E., the tourist will come to the Priory, the 
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name of which alone represents the old monkish house 
of Angustinian Canons, founded in the thirteenth 
century by Peter de Rupibus, Bishop of Winchester. 
About the same distance to S. is the Temple 
Farm, on the outskirts of Woolmer Forest, where 
a preceptory of the Knights of Jerusalem existed. 
A short distance from E. is Blackmoor (Rt. Hon. 
Lord Selborne), and a very pretty churcn. Sup- 
posing that the visitor wishes to return to Alton, 
he may vary his route by taking in the way the 
little church of Hartley, which contains a singular 
horseshoe-shaped chancel arch, and that of World- 
ham (restored) which has Norm, details. From 
Selborne, proceeding S. it is nearly 2m. to Emp- 
shot, the church of which is Early English, and 
has a good rood-screen. The country between this 
and Hawkley, lfm. farther, is characterised by 
charming hangers. The village lies at the foot of 
Hawkley Hanger, from which the view is very 
beautiful. Here is a modern Norman church, built 
1860. In 2i m. more, the pedestrian will reach 
Liss station (p. 30), and may catch a train to Peters- 
field and Portsmouth. 
d. To Petersfield 11m. At Chawton, 1£ m., the road on 
rt. goes to Alresford and Winchester. This is a pretty 
village, watered by land springs, known locally as 
"lavants," and the source of the Wey is in the 
parish. The church, surrounded by lofty elms 
and beeches, is comparatively modern, all but the 
chancel having been burnt down in 1871, and a 
new nave, with aisle and tower, was subsequently 
added by Blomfidd. The interior contains a 
monument to Sir Richard Knight, 1629, whose 
descendant still inhabits the charming old Eliza- 
bethan pile of Chawton House (Montague Knight). 
Some of the latter is modern, but the greater portion 
was built by John Knight in 1533. In Chawton 
village resided Miss Austen, the novelist. 3&m., 
some little distance off the road on 1., is the village 
of Farrington, where Gilbert White was curate, 
1761-85. 5m. is the very pretty village of East 
Tisted, well kept and cared for, and on the opposite 
hill is Rotherfield Park (G. A. Scott) in a well- 
timbered park. About ljm. farther on, the Gosport 
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road is quitted, and the pedestrian must turn up 
the hill on 1. For the next three miles or so the 
road is dreary, but at the top of Stoner Hill, 9Jm., 
a beautiful view opens out, and the road descends a 
very lovely hanger glen, past Steep, to 11m. Peters- 
field (p 30.) 

From Alton the railway enters a series of rather steep 
inclines and deep cuttings in the chalk, some wider views 
being occasionally obtained over a tolerably wooded tableland. 

53£ Medstead Station. The village lies nearly 2m. rt., 
but there is nothing to detain the tourist. 

56£ Bopley Station. Ropley is 11m. to E., passing, 
near the station, Ropley Dean, where some early British gold 
ornaments were found in a field. They probably belonged 
to the owners of the Roman villa, traces of which were laid 
bare near the village of Bighton, some 2m. N. Bighton 
church is Trans. Norman, with a low conical tower. The 
font is of Purbeck marble. Soon after leaving Ropley, on 1. 
near the line, is Bishops Sutton, which has also a Norman 
church, as evidenced by the windows in the nave. There is 
a brass of the sixteenth century. Bishops Sutton was once 
a palace of the Winchester bishops, but not a trace is left 
of it. One of the head-waters of the Itchen rises near the 
village, and the line now descends the valley to 

59 Alresford Station {Hotel: Swan. Pop. 1623. Dis- 
tances : Alton, 10m. ; Winchester, 9im. ; Titchborne, 2m. ; 
Itchen Abbas, Sim. ; Basingstoke, 11m.). The pleasant town 
of New Alresford, pronounced Arlsford, lies a little to rt. of the 
station, together with (farther N.) the more ancient, though 
smaller town of Old Alresford. Between the two is a large and 
picturesque pond of .60 acres, almost worthy of being called a 
lake. It is, however, of artificial origin, having been con- 
structed originally by Bishop Lucy in the twelfth century, 
for the purpose of forming a reservoir for the Itchen, which 
the bishop, who was in advance of his time, made into a navi- 
gable stream, and thus established water communication 
between Alresford and Southampton. The former became a 
centre of business for the cloth trade, but declined, like other 
west of England towns ; and to this condition, repeated fires, 
to which calamity Alresford has been exceptionally liable, 
rapidly contributed, together with the partial destruction of 
the place by Lord Hopton's troops in the Civil War. 
New Alresford returned a member to parliament in the time 
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of Edward I. Neither of the churches (New or Old) con- 
tains very much of interest, though the latter has a fine tower, 
together with the monument of Admiral Lord Rodney, 1792. 
There is an Orphan Home here for children of soldiers and 
sailors, supported hy the Patriotic Fund. Amongst the 
worthies of Alresford, of later date than Lord Rodney, were 
Archbishop Howley and Miss Mitford, the authoress. The 
country in the neighbourhood of Alresford is very pleasant, 
the river valley of the Itchen affording a good contrast to 
the open downs. 

Excursions : 

a. To Bighton (p. 41) 2£m., from whence a cross-road 
N. of about 2m. leads to Godsfield, where are some 
slight remains of a commandery of the Knights of 
St. John. Armsworth House (T. A. Houghton) was 
once the residence of the Rodney family. From 
hence a cut may be made across the country, of 
nearly 3m. W., to Swarraton, the church of which 
(surrounded by yews) is just outside the park 
surrounding the mansion of the Grange (Earl of Ash- 
burton), a fine Grecian building by Wilkins, which 
gives a greater idea of grandeur than of comfort. 
The original house was by Inigo Jones, and was at 
different times the seat of, or occupied by, Lord 
Chancellor Henley (Earl of Northington), George 
IV., while Prince of Wales, the Drummond family, 
&c. Northington church, on the slope of Northing- 
ton Down, contains a monument to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. A small stream runs down the valley from 
Brown Candover, which is utilised for an ornamental 
lake in the Grange grounds, and afterwards flows 
into the Itchen. The pedestrian can rejoin the 
railway at Itchen Abbas station in about the same 
time as it would take to return to Alresford. 
b. To Titchborne and Cheriton. Titchborne House, 
2m. S., is a household word to all newspaper readers 
of the present day, in connection with the attempt, 
in 1869, of Arthur Orton, the " Claimant," to pose 
as Sir Roger Titchborne, and to lay claim to this 
property. All the world is familiar with the im- 
mensely protracted law proceedings in connection 
with this case between 1872-4, and the admirable 
summing-up of the Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, 
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as well as with the insane credulity that still clings 
to a certain section of society as to the persecution 
of " Sir Roger." The Titchborne property is in- 
teresting (though there is nothing particular to see) 
as having been in the same family from before the 
Conquest, and from the legend of the origin of the 
Titchborne dole, which, from the time of Henry I. 
until the end of the last century, was regularly 
distiibuted every Lady day, in/ the shape of 190O 
small loaves. James L, who made the Titchborne 
of that day a baronet, used frequently to visit there. 
The church, which lies W. of the house, has many 
monuments to the Titchborne family. l£m. S. of 
Titchborne is Cheriton, the scene of a sharp en- 
counter between Lord Hopton's Royalist troops 
and the Parliamentary soldiers under Waller, in 
which the former were defeated. It was so far an 
important battle, that it gave the coup de grace to 
the king's cause, which never looked up again,. 
"Winchester immediately afterwards falling into the 
hands of the Parliamentary general. The church,, 
which has a massive low tower, has many interest- 
ing Early English details, particularly the windows 
of the chancel and some ancient tiles at the altar. 
. Cheriton House (Capt. Pigott). 

From Alresford the railway continues down the valley of 
the Itchen to 

62£ Itchen Abbas Station, from whence it is but 3m. to* 
the junction with the main line. (A fine view of Winchester 
is gained a little before reaching this.) But as the whole 
route down the valley of the Itchen is very pretty and goes- 
through several interesting villages, the tourist is strongly 
recommended to quit the rail and walk from Alresford to 
Winchester. 2m., at Itchen Stoke, is a very good modern 
Decorated church, by Conybeare, 1866, in memoriam to Mr. 
J. H. Markland. It has an apsidal chancel, and the porch 
runs the whole length of the W. front. The rose window is 
in memory of Lord Ashbui-ton. 3£m. Itchen Abbas church 
(restored) is Norman. On the S., or opposite side of the 
river, is Avington House and church. The former (E. 
Shelley) was once the residence (though in a previous build- 
ing) of Charles IL, while his own house at Winchester was 
being got ready. Before this, however, it was the property 
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of the Brydges family, one of whom married the Countess of 
Shrewsbury, who, disguised as a page, held the Duke of 
Buckingham's horse while he fought with and slew her 
husband at Barnes, in Surrey. The church is ivy-covered, 
and was built by the late Marchioness of Carnarvon. The 
pews and fittings are all of mahogany. 4&m. is Martyr 
Worthy, the first of the " Worthy " villages. The church is 
Norman, and there is an interesting coped tombstone in the 
churchyard. Cross the stream to Easton, on the S. bank, 
the church of which, Norman and Early English, is very 
interesting, especially the apse and the horseshoe arches. 
Here is a mural monument to the wife of Bishop Barlow, 
of Chichester, with an inscription recording the good fortunes 
of their five daughters, who all married bishops, viz., Lich- 
field, Hereford, York, and Winchester (2). The next churches 
(on the N. bank) are Abbots Worthy and Kings Worthy (Per- 
pendicular), close to which is Worthy Park ( W. Williams) ; and 
the last of the series is Headborne Worthy, lying by the side 
of the railway, which has the most interesting church of the 
whole number. It is believed to be of Saxon date, as evinced 
by a doorway and chancel arch, considered by Mr. Parker to 
be of the time of Edward the Confessor. Notice the curious 
chapel, containing the large sculpture of the Crucifixion, and 
with a room overhead ; also the brass to John Kent, a scholar 
of Winchester in the fifteenth century. In the churchyard 
is buried Mr. Bingham, a former rector, 1723, a well-known 
ecclesiastical writer of the day. The tourist will be interested 
to know that the derivation of the word " Worthy," after 
which this line of villages is so curiously named, is the Anglo- 
Saxon weorth, a homestead. From Headborne Worthy there 
is a direct path of lfm. leading into Winchester, and emerging 
close by the Abbey of Hyde. This was called the Monk's 
Walk, and is doubtless of great antiquity. 

Railway Excursions. 

IV. BI8HOPSTOKE TO BISHOPS WALTHAM, FABEHAM, 
GOSPOBT, AND POBTSMOUTH. 

From Bishopstoke Junction (p. 28) the railway to Fareham 
turns abruptly to 1., crossing the Itchen, and then, entering 
an undulating and prettily wooded bit of country, arrives at 

4 Botley Station (Junction with branch to Bishops 
Waltham. Inn, Dolphin. Pop. 991.) Botley, on rt. of line, 
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is a little town or large village, situated on the Hamble river, 
which brings a good deal of trade, in the shape of corn, slate, 
coal, &c. There is nothing of interest to see in it. The 
church is modern, of white brick, and was erected in 1836, 
in place of the old church, which is in ruins, and is situated 
nearly lm. S. 

Excursion : by rail to 

4 Bishops Waltham Station (Hotel: Crown. Pop. 
2618. Distances : Winchester, 9m. ; Fareham 7m.) 
Bishops Waltham, now a quiet little town, has had 
a somewhat important history, for it was the seat 
of a Bishop's Palace, the ruins of which still remain. 
It was built originally by Bishop Henry de Blois, 
who appears to have had a speciality for bishops' 
castles and palaces; and William Wykeham, as 
active a builder as De Blois, died here 1404. The 
Palace Was a rather celebrated trysting-place for 
Royalty and other great people, in consequence of 
the excellent sport afforded in the grounds and the 
neighbouring Chase of Waltham ; , and amongst 
others, Henry II. and Cceur de Lion were both 
occasional visitors. The ruins are picturesque, and 
consist of a large hall, with five ivy-covered win- 
dows, a tower, and some of the outbuildings. The 
Abbot's Pond was noted for its stores of fish. The 
Perp. Church contains the monument of Dr. Ward, 
one of the translators of the Bible in James I.'s 
time. There are also a Grammar School and an 
Infirmary, built through the exertions of the late 
Sir Arthur Helps, and with a statue of the Prince 
Consort over the door. Terra-cotta is made here 
to a small extent. Vernon Hill (General Elring- 
ton) and Northbrook House (G. Atherley). If 
time is not an object, the visitor may walk to 
Fareham, 7m., through a pretty district, crossing 
the Waltham Chase, once famous for its deer, but 
now enclosed. The reputation of the venison had a 
very bad effect upon the neighbourhood, and caused 
an alarming amount of deer-stealing, which rose to 
such a height, that it was said that many of the 
respectable inhabitants took part in it, organizing 
themselves under the name of the "Waltham 
Blacks." When all the deer in this neighbourhood 
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were stolen or dispersed, the deer-stealers wandered 
farther afield, and even penetrated so far as Wool- 
mer Forest in search of fresh game. 4Jm. is the 
village of Wickham, the birthplace of the celebrated 
Bishop, on a little stream that runs into the 
Southampton Water past Titchfield. Between 
Wickham and Fareham is Roche Court (Captain 
Southey). 

From Botley the line runs through a good deal of cutting, 
and crosses the stream just mentioned, having on 1. the 
County Lunatic Asylum, which holds 500 inmates. On rt., 
on the bank of the river, is Funtley Mill, a venerable iron 
foundry, put up by Henry Cort, the discoverer of the puddling 
process. A short tunnel now leads to 

8£ Fareham Station. {Junction with branch to Gospwt. 
Hotels : Bed Lion ; Qolden Lion. Pop. 4500. Distances : 
London, 81$m. ; Portsmouth, 9m. ; Gosport, 6m. ; Bishop- 
stoke, 8£m. ; Bishops Waltham, 7m. ; Southampton, 12m. ; 
Titchfield, 2m. ; Porchester, 2m.) The situation of Fareham, 
at the head of the Fareham river or creek from Portsmouth 
Harbour, is pretty, but there is not much of interest in the 
town, which is a long straggling place of about lm. It was 
originally a borough, but did not appreciate the honour 
of returning an M.P., for the inhabitants petitioned, in 
Edward III.'s reign, to be excused on account of the expense. 
It is, however, a centre of considerable trade, it being a tidal 
port, with a brisk manufacture of pottery. There are two 
churches, neither of which need detain the tourist. There are 
some very pretty seats near Fareham, such as Blackbrook, 
close to the station (Colonel Le Blanc), Cams Hall (H. P. 
Delm6), a fine house overlooking the estuary; Heathfield 
(Lady Larcom), &c. 

Excursions : 

a. To Titchfield, Hamble, and Netley (p. 61). 

b. To Porchester Castle (post). 

c. To Boarhunt, 2im., at the back of Portsdown. There 

is an interesting old church here, with a font and 
chancel-arch of Saxon date ; also a monument 
(sixteenth century) to the Henslowe family. l£m. 
further E. is Southwick Park (T. Thistlethwayte), 
on the outskirts of Bere Forest. In the grounds, close 
to the lake, are some scanty traces of Southwick 
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Priory, originally an establishment of Augustinian 
Canons in the twelfth century. In its day, it was 
one of the most iirfportant ecclesiastical houses in 
the S., and possessed large property in the neigh- 
bouring forests of Bere and Walthara, given by 
King Henry VI., who was married in the Priory 
Church to Margaret of Anjou. The family of 
Norton held it after the dissolution, and it is said 
that Charles I. was visiting here, when the news 
was brought to him of the Duke of Buckingham's 
assassination at Portsmouth. Before the Nortons, 
however, Southwick was held by one John White, 
sixteenth century, whose brass is to be seen in the 
church. The return may be made either to Fare- 
ham, 4m. ; Porchester, 2Jm. ; or Cosham, 3Jm. ; 
and in any case the tourist will here make the 
acquaintance of the long chalk ridge of Portsdown, 
and the noble range of forts that defend it. The 
Fareham or eastern end of Portsdown is conspicuous 
from Nelson's Monument, which from its own 
height, 120ft., and that of the hill, 294ft., serves as 
a well-known sea-mark. Nelson's bust crowns the 
summit, and an inscription records the action at 
Trafalgar. It may be well at this point to take a 
general survey of the outer forts which girdle 
Portsmouth. There are six of these huge defences 
on Portsdown, in a line from W. to E., viz. Fare- 
ham, Wallington, Nelson, Southwick, Widley, and 
Purbrook, at distances from each other varying 
from 1 to 2m. They are nearly all built on the 
same horseshoe pattern, very massive, and with 
deep ditches, holding from 200 to 300 men each, 
and mounted with heavy guns. Grim as they look 
to the bystander, a better idea is gained of the line 
of defence from the plain below, and the traveller 
by the rly. to Havant has an excellent distant view 
of them. The country on the W. or Gosport side of 
the Harbour, which is flat, is defended by an equally 
strong series of forts, viz., Elson, Brockhurst, 
Eowner, Grange, and Gomer. Therefore an 
enemy, even supposing that he succeeded in enter- 
ing the Solent, unchecked by the guns at the N. of 
the Isle of Wight, would still be unable to land 
from the Southampton water or Stokes Bay, with- 
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out first silencing this chain of forts. It will thus 
be seen over what a wide area the defence of 
Portsmouth Harbour extends. 
d. To Gosport by rail, 6m. With the exception of 
pretty peeps over the Fareham creek (L), there are 
no objects of interest. The line runs between Forts 
Rowner and Elson to 
4 Brockhubst Station, an outskirt of Gosport ; then 
past Forton Barracks, close to which a short branch 
is given off (rt.) to Stokes Bay. 
6 Gospobt Station. Gosport is described with Ports- 
mouth. 
The line from Fareham to Portsmouth is a somewhat 
roundabout one, as it has to make a long detour at the head 
of the Harbour, and then outside the lines, where it forms a 
junction with the L. B. S. C. and the direct Portsmouth rly., 
vid Petersfield. There is a very pretty view as it crosses 
the creek, having the woods of Cams on rt. 

10} Porchesteb Station. On rt, keeping watch and 
ward over the silent waters of the Portsmouth Harbour, are the 
ruins of Porchester Castle, one of the most ancient in the king* 
dom. Here was the site of the Portus Magnus of the Romans, 
to which roads ran from Venta Belgarum (Winchester), Reg- 
num (Chichester), and Clausentum (Bitterne), to which places 
it served as the port, the water in those days being, in all 
probability, considerably deeper than it is now. The Roman 
fortress of those days formed the basis for the subsequent 
Norman castle, which is characterised by a considerable extent 
and massiveness of building, though the dates are very 
well defined, the outer court, in which is situated Por- 
chester Church, being Roman, and the inner building, in which 
is the keep, being Norman. The outer walk are marked, 
more Romano, by a series of eighteen towers, all but the keep 
being circular and hollow. The walls are very thick, and 
are pierced by two gates £. and W., the one on the E. 
being the water-gate. Passing through the barbican, which 
was defended by portcullises, the visitor gains the inner 
court, at the N. W. angle of which is the keep, a massive 
quadrangular tower, divided in the interior by a wall for the 
whole height, exactly as is the case at Rochester Castle. 
There are four stories, all lighted more or less with little slits 
of windows. The adjoining buildings were probably the 
dwelling-places, and are of somewhat later date, and of more 
convenient arrangement and proportions. The keep should 
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be ascended for the sake of the view, which is most typical 
and interesting, and gives an exceedingly good idea of the 
plan of Portsmouth Harbour, and the respective situations of 
Portsmouth and Gosport, with their defences? Far in the 
distance (E.) is the spire of Chichester Cathedral. Having 
examined the castle, the tourist should turn his attention 
to the church, which is in the outer Roman enclosure, and was 
originally the predecessor of the Priory at Southwick (p. 47). 
It has been much altered from its original cruciform condition, 
for it is minus one of the transepts, though it has sufficient 
to show its unmistakable Norman origin, especially at the W. 
end, which has three round-headed windows. The chancel 
and N. transept have a portion of an arcade remaining, as 
has also the font, the sculpture on which represents the 
Baptism of our Lord. It may be well to warn the tourist 
who wishes to examine Porchester in peace and quiet that 
the enclosure is a favourite place during the season for ex- 
cursion parties and fetes, which render all antiquarian 
enjoyment impossible. 

The line keeps close to the N. shore of the harbour, near 
which are the desolate little islands of Great and Little 
Horsea, used as powder depots. A little before reaching 
Cosham it passes 1. Wymering, the church of which (restored) 
is Norman. 

13 Cosham Station. The village (1.), although some 
distance from Portsmouth and outside the lines, is considered 
almost a suburb, and a tramway will shortly connect them. 
A junction is here formed with the Direct London and Ports- 
mouth and the L. B. S. C. ; and the joint lines enter the 
Isle of Portsea through an aperture in the Hilsea lines, which 
are 2800 yards long. 

17} Portsmouth Town Station. (The trains of both 
companies go on to the terminus at Portsmouth Harbour, 
where passengers for the Isle of Wight enter the steamer. 
Refreshment Rooms at both stations. Hotels : (Portsmouth) 
George ; (Southsea) Cause's Hotel, adjoining Southsea Pier, 
excellent : Pier, Queen's, Portland, Reach Mansions : (Port- 
sea) Star and Garter, Tramways to Southsea and East South- 
sea, Portsea, the Dockyard, Landport, &e. Steamers to Ryde, 
Oowes, and Southampton. Steam launch to Gosport. Dis- 
tances : London, by L. S. W. R. direct line, 74m. ; by Rishop- 
stoke, 90im. ; by L. R. S. C. 85m. ; PetersfkU, 20m. ; Win- 
chester, 24m. ; Basingstoke, 42£m. ; Rishopstoke, 17}m. ; 
Fareham, 9m. ; Porchester 9 7m. ; Southampton, 23}m.) 

B 
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What is generally known as Portsmouth is really an agglo- 
meration of towns ; of distinct divisions and tendencies, and 
yet all united under one common interest, and indeed con- 
nected with each other, more or less, by continuous lines of 
street. The Island of Portsea, upon which these four com- 
munities are placed, is a flat surface (given originally by 
Ethelfleda to the Winchester monks) of about 4m. across 
from N. to S., and 3m. from E. to W. Its boundaries are, 
on E., the extensive waste of water or mud (according to 
the state of the tide) of Langston Harbour, which sepa- 
rates Portsea Island from Hayling Island; and on W., 
Portsmouth Harbour, which cuts it off in this direction from 
the mainland. Its northern boundary is a very narrow creek, 
sufficient to make it into an island, and to be an important 
factor in the element of defence. The N. and E. portions 
of the island are practically uninhabited, but the S. and W. 
are covered with a mass of streets and houses, containing 
altogether a population of about 140,000. Portsmouth proper 
is a very small town, the kernel, so to speak, of the whole - y 
while grouped around it are, on the N. and N.W., Portsea, 
on E. Southsea, on the N. Landport, and exactly opposite 
to it, on the mainland, is Gosport, which, though an entirely 
distinct town, is, but for a little strip of water at the entrance 
of the harbour, identical with Portsmouth. The tourist has, 
therefore, some five sections of town to examine, and in this 
he is much assisted by the tramway system, which is ubi- 
quitous, and can be made use of immediately outside the 
Town station, which is in Landport. Portsmouth itself bears 
but a small proportion to the size of the whole, and is to a 
great extent self-contained. It is essentially the garrison 
and barrack town, as distinguished from Portsea, which is 
the dockyard town, though, for the matter of that, barracks 
are distributed freely throughout the whole district (post)* 
The old Portsmouth fortifications, which, though begun by 
Edward VI., added to by Elizabeth, and systematically 
finished by James II., have within the last ten years been 
destroyed, and an entirely new series of defences erected, so 
as to be able to cope with the advanced artillery of the day. 
A considerable open space separates Portsmouth from Portsea 
and Southsea, but much of this is now being utilised, and 
the distinctive divisions between them will soon be abolished. 
The town can be entered from two directions : one at the top 
of the High Street, where the open space serves as a point 
of junction for the various tram-cars ; the other way is by the 
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Pembroke Road, which connects it with Southsea Common. 
By this route the visitor enters through the old ramparts (1.), 
which are planted with trees, and afford a pretty and interest- 
ing sea walk as far as the Saluting Battery. Rt. are the 
Clarence Barracks, &c. (infantry), and the Royal Naval Club, 
facing the Grand Parade, in which stands the Garrison Chapel 
(Services: 1st Parade 9.30; 2nd Parade 11.15; evening, 
about 6 . 45). This Early English chapel, beautifully restored 
by Street, 1866, was once a portion of the Hospital of St. 
Nicholas, established by Bishop Peter de Rupibus, in Henry 
IIL's time, and in it took place the marriage of Charles II. 
and Catherine of Braganza in 1662. It has undergone 
many changes, being for some time used as the Governor's 
House. The things to be principally noticed are the stained- 
glass windows, the carved oak stalls in memory of celebrated 
officers, the pulpit (given by officers of the Navy), Sir Charles 
Napier's tomb, &c. Close to the chapel are the Saluting 
Battery, used for that purpose when royalty steams by ; the 
Victoria Pier (Steamers/or Byde), and the Queen's Stairs, but 
seldom patronized by Her Majesty, who prefers the comparative 
quiet of the landing-place at Gosport. Between the two is 
the Point Battery, a grim-looking bastion, facing High Street. 
There is a bust of Charles I. on the street side. King Edward's 
Tower is interesting as being the spot on the Portsmouth side 
where the chain was formerly flung across the harbour. 
Continuing along Broad Street, the visitor is suddenly brought 
up by the water, to cross which to Gosport he can make use 
of the steam bridge, or of one of the many little steam 
launches that are perpetually on the move. Returning to High 
Street, are, rt., the Soldiers' Home, occupying the site of the 
Old Fountain Hotel, so often mentioned by Captain Marryat 
in his novels ; and, at the top of the street, the large Cam- 
bridge Barracks (infantry) ; on 1. is Government House, the 
unattractive headquarters of His Serene Highness Prince 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar, at present Lieut.-Governor of 
Portsmouth. At the back is the singular-looking tower of 
St. Thomas (parish) church, consisting of nave, chancel, and 
transept, the latter dating from Henry II.'s time, and the 
nave and tower from the seventeenth century. Notice the 
vane in the form of a ship, given, as were also the bells, 
brought from the old pharos, or tower in the Dover Castle 
precincts, by Prince George of Denmark. In the interior of 
the church is the monument of the Duke of Buckingham, 
who was assassinated by Felton in 1628, at a house (now 
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No. 12 in High Street), which originally was an inn, known 
as The Spotted Dog. 

Proceeding from Portsmouth to Portsea, the visitor will 
pass by the Artillery Barracks and the Gun Wharf, the head- 
quarters of the Ordnance Store Department, where the guns, 
mortars, shot and shell, are kept. Crossing underneath the 
railway Portsea is entered, the Harbour Station being on }. 
close to the Hard, where boats may be obtained. A little 
farther on is the Royal Dockyard, which may be said to occupy 
fully one-half of Portsea. (Admission free to Englishmen : 
foreigners require an introduction. Hours from 10 to 12 
a.m., and 1J to 3 p.m.) The Dockyard, a town in itself, is 
some 300 acres in extent, stretching for a long way up the 
eastern side of Portsmouth Harbour. It will be sufficient to 
mention what are the salient points. The chief official 
buildings are, the Admiralty House and other residences, the 
Naval College (though not now used as such), the chapel, 
the bell of which once belonged to the ill-fated Royal George, 
sunk in the roadstead outside the harbour ; while the manu- 
facturing departments embrace the rope and mast houses, 
the steam factory, containing saw-mills and the block-making 
machinery invented by Sir I. Brunei, the hemp and sail 
stores, the anchors, &c. Some of these departments are only 
seen by special permission. The basins and docks proper 
lie to the N., and are of great extent. Four large basins 
have been opened rather recently as fitting, rigging, tidal, and 
repairing basins; while S. of the latter are four docks of 
great size communicating with the tidal basin. So great are 
these works that they have quite altered the contour of the 
harbour, a large portion of the mud and excavation having 
gone to make the adjoining Whale Island very much bigger 
than it used to be, while the remainder was transported to 
Southsea Common to fill up the inequalities on it. The 
whole of these basins are on a magnificent scale, both as to 
depth, water area, and entrance, allowing the largest iron- 
clad in her Majesty's service to enter without difficulty. In 
this part of the yard, too, are the steam basin and building 
slips, in which are ships in all stages of construction. Not 
the least interesting sight of the whole is that of the vessels 
in the basins, which are being fitted up or undergoing altera- 
tions and repairs. Many of these monster vessels will be 
familiar by name to the visitor ; such as the Indian troopships, 
distinguished by different streaks of colour, viz., Euphrates 
(blue), Serapis (green), Jumna (red), Malabar (black), or 
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Crocodile (yellow). The royal yachts, Osborne and Victoria 
and Albert, are also frequently to be seen. 

The next best thing to be done, after the dockyard has been 
inspected, is to take a boat and visit the harbour, which, in 
a different way, is also full of interest. Supposing that the 
visitor commences his sail from the Victoria Pier, which is 
immediately at the entrance of the harbour, he will have, rt., 
the Saluting Battery, the Queen's Stairs, the Point Battery, 
and King Edward's Tower ; 1., the Blockhouse Fort, with 
the extensive buildings of Haslar Hospital, stretching away 
seaward and terminated by GHllkicker Point and Fort 
Monckton. Farther on, the great floating steam-bridge is seen, 
either crossing or embarking passengers, and the large 
expanse of the Harbour opens up, filled with noble vessels, 
which have, more or less, done their day's work, and are 
ending their days in dignity. Prominent amongst them are 
the flagship Duke of Wellington; the glorious old Victory , 
the identical ship in which Nelson died at the battle of 
Trafalgar, Oct. 21, 1805 ; the St. Vincent, now the training 
ship for boys ; the Excellent, the headquarters of the College 
for G-unnery ; the Asia, the guardship of Reserve. On 1. is 
Gosport, with its rather dilapidated-looking fringe of shore 
buildings; higher up in this direction are her Majesty's 
Waiting Rooms, the usual point of landing en route from 
Osborne to Windsor, and the Royal Clarence Victualling Yard. 
On rt is Portsmouth Dockyard, at the northern extremity 
of which the Harbour expands into a considerable arm, 
though at low water the greater part of it is mud, the 
waterway being made dimly manifest by the Fareham and 
Porchester creeks. 

From Portsea to Southsea, the tourist had better take a 
tramcar at the Hard. The route passes (L) the noble recrea- 
tion ground and the new builaings of the Portsmouth 
Grammar School. The tramway from Portsea to the Town 
Station at Landport also passes by the People's Park, a 
prettily laid-out ground of 8 acres, the making of which, 
in 1878, was a great boon to the town, a large space of 
dreary-looking land being thus advantageously employed. 
Indeed, within the last two or three years many handsome 
buildings have arisen to fill up the space between the 
different sections of the town. Southsea has become of 
recent time a fashionable and favourite watering-place, for 
which its position well qualifies it. Stretching from Ports- 
mouth on W. to within lm. of Langston Harbour on E., it 
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possesses a loog line of sea-front, the great drawback being 
the common, which intervenes between the houses and the 
sea. This, however, does not apply to East Southsea, which, 
as far as residence goes, is superior to Southsea proper. 
The interesting features of Southsea are entirely confined to 
the sea-shore, on which, proceeding from W. to E., will be 
found the Pier, a favourite promenade, on which a military 
band plays twice a day (Admission Id.), and which forms 
quite an establishment in itself. (Frequent steamers to Byde, 
Cowes, and Southampton). Close by is a long range of 
buildings, formerly known as the Clarence Rooms, but now 
a very pleasant summer hotel, at which the balls, for which 
Southsea is somewhat famous, are held. The walk eastward 
to Southsea Castle is very charming, so much life being 
imported into the scene by the constant movement of 
shipping — troopships from the Harbour, steamers to the 
Island, and many a celebrated white-sailed yacht The 
views of the Isle of Wight opposite are very pretty, and the 
towers of Osborne are well seen looking down channel (W.), 
while keeping watch and ward are the grim marine forts of 
Noman, Horse, and St. Helens, which impart a character to 
the roadstead of Spithead quite exceptional. Various monu- 
ments are raised on the promenade to officers and men of the 
two services who have fallen in different parts of the world — 
India, China, the Baltic, the Crimea, &c., with Russian and 
Japanese guns. Southsea Castle (no admission) was built 
originally as one of the coast forts by Henry VllL, and, in- 
deed, has always been used for that purpose. It was taken 
during the Parliamentary War, but not wholly dismantled, 
and within the last few years the buildings have been much 
increased and the defences strengthened. Beyond the castles 
a turn in the coast brings East Southsea in sight, a more 
modern, and, in some respects, much pleasanter part of the 
town. A new pier, erected in 1879, provides its promenade 
and centre of amusement. To the eastward is the Lump 
Fort, armed with heavy guns, and a little farther on is the 
magnificent range of Eastney Barracks, the headquarters of 
the Royal Marine Artillery, one of the finest barracks in the 
kingdom, both for appearance and convenience. Fort Cum- 
berland, at the extreme E. of Portsea Island, overlooks 
Langston Harbour, which the tourist can cross by a ferry 
to Hayling Island (p. 33). Southsea Common, although flat 
and rather monotonous, looks very well as a manoeuvring 
ground, and particularly on State occasions, when reviews 
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are held on it. The sole building upon it is that of the 
Obelisk, which serves as a sea-mark, and is so far interesting 
that it contains a portion of the gallows upon which Felton, 
the Duke of Buckingham's assassin, was hung. The town 
of Southsea contains but little of interest It has several 
churches, all modern, of which that of St Jude is the 
one in most request, and of the most elaborate architectural 
character. 

The next point, after the inspection of Portsea Island, is 
to proceed to the end of Broad Street, in Portsmouth, and 
then to cross over to the mainland at Gosport, by the steam- 
bridge, a most convenient ferry-boat, which runs every ten 
minutes {Fare Id). Though such a bulky machine, it is 
perfectly under control, as, indeed, is absolutely necessary in 
•crossing a water so full of traffic. Gosport (anciently God's 
Port) not only lies upon the mainland, but, as far as the town 
itself is concerned, on a peninsula, bounded on the N. by an 
arm of the Harbour, called Forton Lake, and on the S. by 
Haslar Lake. It is in the parish of Alverstoke, and is con- 
nected with it by a suburban road. Beyond the official 
buildings, there is not much to see in it Trinity Church 
dates from 1696, has a good chancel and choir-stalls, by 
Holly er; also some stained glass. S. of Gosport, occupying 
the strip of ground between Haslar Lake and the sea, are the 
red-brick ranges of Haslar Hospital, an enormous establish- 
ment for the accommodation of officers and men of both 
services. Here is also the Royal Naval Chapel, and a museum 
of natural history. Beyond it are the Haslar Barracks, and 
at the extreme end of Giilkicker Point are Forts Monckton 
and Gillkichen. To the N. of the town, and near Forton 
Lake, are her Majesty's Waiting Booms and the Eoyal 
Clarence Victualling Yard, a very interesting establishment, 
where all kinds of stores connected with the food and drink 
required for the navy are gathered together in immense 
warehouses. The bakery is- a marvel of rapid and in- 
genious mechanical invention, by which ten tons of biscuits 
can be turned out within an hour. On the N. side of Forton 
Lake is Priddy's Hard, with its powder magazines. Forton 
Barracks are the headquarters of the Royal Marines, and 
New Barracks accommodate an infantry regiment. It is 
rather more than 2m. from Gosport to Alverstoke, which, 
with the adjacent little watering-place of Anglesea (Hotel, 
Anglesea), is principally tenanted by officers and others con- 
nected with the services. Alverstoke Church is an interest- 
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ing Dec. building (enlarged by Woodyer), and has a good 
reredos and chancel arch. Amongst the monuments is one 
to the 44th Regiment, which was destroyed at Gabul. A 
branch railway leaves the Gosport line a little before reaching 
Gosport, calling at Gosport Road Station, and terminating 
at Stokes Bay Station (Refreshment Booms). By this 
route passengers can travel direct from Waterloo to Stokes- 
Bay, which is the nearest and quickest point for crossing to 
Ryde. Here is the " measured mile," familiar to readers of 
naval affairs, as the scene of trial of speed for every new 
steamer belonging to the navy. Should the pedestrian extend 
his researches eastward, he will reach Gillkicker, and not be 
able to go any farther in this direction. Westward, after 
passing sundry lines and ditches, he will arrive at Browu- 
down, where regiments are sent under canvas during the 
summer and autumn. 

Before closing this notice of Portsmouth, it will be in- 
teresting to notice briefly the defences of our national dock- 
yard. Portsmouth is a great garrison, as well as a dockyard, 
and the barracks are thus distributed : — 



Portsmouth 


. Cambridge Barracks .. 


Infantry. 


>» 


. Clarence „ 


»> 


»* 


. Artillery „ 


Artillery. 


>» • 


. Colewort „ 


Commissariat. 


Portsea 


. Anglesea „ 


Infantry. 


>» 


. Milldam „ 


Engineers. 


Landport 


. Hilsea „ 


Cavalry. 


Gosport 


. Forton „ 


Marine Light In- 
fantry. 


» 


. New „ 


Infantry. 


Southsea 


. Eastney „ 


Marine artillery. 



The defences may be enumerated according to the side of 
the Harbour on which they are situated. The immediate 
entrance on the E. is overlooked by Blockhouse Fort, and the 
seaward entrance by the two forts of Gillkicker and Monck- 
ton. From Alverstoke a series of lines and ditches is carried 
nearly to Browndown, at which point the chain is kept up 
northwards by Forts Grange, Brockhurst, Rowner, Elson, 
and Gomer (Fort Elson being generally occupied by a regi- 
ment). Portsdown, to the N., is defended, as has already 
been seen, by Forts Fareham, Wallington, Nelson, South- 
wick, Widley, and Purbrook, while to the E. are the lines of 
the Langston Harbour. On the S. the coast defences are 
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Southsea Castle, Lumps Fort, and Fort Cumberland, the 
channel being watched by the Noman, Horse and St. Helens 
Forts. The entrance to the Solent, seaward, is protected by 
heavy guns (including a Moncrieff battery) on the N.W. side 
of the Isle of Wight. It will at once be conceded, that even 
in these days of heavy guns and long ranges, an enemy 
would find Portsmouth an exceedingly difficult nut to crack. 

Railway Excursions. 

V. SOUTHAMPTON TO NETLEY, TITCHFIELD, AND FABEHAM. 

Southampton. Hotels : South-Westem, Hartley's, both dose 
to station ; Boyal, Dolphin, and Castle, in High Street ; Pier, 
by the pier ; with innumerable inns and taverns of all kinds in 
the neighbourhood of the Docks. Pop. 53,741. 2 Stations, viz., 
at the Docks, and at the suburb of West End, the latter for main 
line trains to Bournemouth, New Forest, Weymouth and the 
West. Steamers, several times a day to Hythe: also to 
Cowes, Byde, Southsea, and Portsmouth. Mail steamers to 
Guernsey, Jersey, St. Malo, Cherbourg, Havre, and Honfleur ; 
P. and 0. steamers to Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malta, 
Alexandria, Aden, Ceylon, Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, Sin- 
gapore, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Japan, Melbourne, Adelaide, 
Sydney ; Boyal Mail steamers to the West Indies ; Union 
steamers to the Cape. Distances: London, 79m.; Win- 
chester, 12Jm. ; Portsmouth, 23Jm. ; Fareham (by road}, 
13m. ; Titchfield, 10m. ; Netley, 6m. ; Bishopstoke, 6m. ; 
Lyndhurst, 9Jm. ; Bomsey, 7m. ; Hythe, 2m. ; Beaulieu, 
5m. ; Bedbridge, 3Jm.) 

Southampton, which gives a name to the county, com- 
bines several characteristics. It is the great passenger port 
of embarkation for India (West and East), Australia, the 
Cape, the French ports, and the Channel Islands; it is a 
place of large manufacturing and commercial interests, and 
also one of considerable natural attractions, caused by the 
beauty of the scenery in the neighbourhood, and its position 
at the head of the Southampton Water, which gives excep- 
tional facilities for yachting purposes and marine residences 
generally. It is situated on a tongue of land, bounded on the 
E. by the mouth of the Itchen, and on the S.W. by the pro- 
longation of the Southampton estuary to the borders of the 
New Forest, and which may be called the mouth of the Test, 
although that river actually flows in at Redbridge. From 
these circumstances, it is natural that Southampton should 
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have a very ancient lineage, well known as it was to the 
Romans, whose station, Clausentnm, was close by at Bitterne. 
The Saxon kings held their mints here ; and in the time of 
the Normans the port was always the chief highway between 
the Continent and England, and was one of the chief con- 
tributors, both in ships and sailors, to the requirements of the 
English kings for their foreign wars. It had a large trade 
with Italy and Venice, and merchants from all parts of the 
world landed here on their way to the great fair of Win- 
chester. Its prosperity, however, was not continuous, and 
about the seventeenth century it sank very low indeed, to 
which the visitation of the plague in 1665 greatly con- 
tributed. The modern improvement took place at the be- 
ginning of the present century, though it was not until the 
building of the Docks in 1843, and the making of the railway, 
that Southampton again leapt into prominence. The increase 
of commerce during the last twenty years has been very rapid, 
and the Docks present a very imposing sight at the times of 
the arrival or departure of the Indian mails. A good deal of 
coal is brought here for the use of the steamers, and ship- 
building and engineering are carried on to a considerable extent 
up the Itchen as far as Northam. The P. and 0. Com- 
pany used to make Southampton their head-quarters, but 
since the removal of these to London, the Docks have been 
somewhat shorn of their manufacturing population. They 
occupy a very extensive extent of ground at the mouth of 
the Itchen, and consist of a tidal basin of 16 acres ; a closed 
dock of 10 acres, and four large dry docks for graving 
and other repairs. The Royal Mail Steam Co. has an im- 
portant establishment at the N. end of the docks, which are 
a constant scene of activity and movement. After inspecting 
them, the tourist may proceed westward by the waterside, 
passing the Custom House and the saluting battery. On rt. 
is the first appearance of the Town walls, which extend 
more or less round the western side of the town, and are of 
considerable interest. At this point is the Bridewell gate 
and a tower, said to have been built by Henry VIIL, and 
which for many years did duty as the prison. From hence a 
narrow and not particularly reputable lane, called the Back 
of the Walls, runs N. up towards Bridge Street, and marks 
the direction of the walls on this side. Straight on is Winkle 
Street, in which is the old almshouse, the Bomtis Dei, still 
performing the same office (although modernized) as it has 
done since its original foundation and dedication to St. Julian, 
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in the twelfth century. The chapel (restored and used as a 
French ch.) is of Norman architecture, and contains the bury- 
ing-place of three of Henry V.'s noblemen — Lord Scrope, the 
Earl of Cambridge, and Sir Thomas Grey, who were the leaders 
of a conspiracy against the King, and who suffered accord- 
ingly, and were executed outside the Bar gate. The bottom of 
the High Street is now crossed at Watergate Quay, where once 
stood the gate of that name ; at the corner is an old house 
modernized, called the King's House, with some Norman 
details. On 1. is the Royal Pier (toll Id.), from which 
steamers frequently run to the Isle of Wight and Ports- 
mouth, A little beyond (rt.) is Bugle Street, marked by 
another ancient buttressed building, called the Spanisn 
Prison, from the fact of its having been used as such in 
Queen Anne's reign. The visitor next comes to the West- 
gate, a fine old portculiised gate, with pointed arches. The 
town between the shore and the High Street is here a 
complicated mass of queer little streets and alleys, many 
of them so narrow as to scarcely allow room for more than 
two people to pass. In Blue Anchor Lane is King John's 
House, believed by antiquarians to be one of the oldest 
domestic remains in England. It is of early Norman date, 
and the dwelling-rooms were on the first floor, communi- 
cating with the town walls by a passage. Between 
this and Simnel Street, which, like the others, is ex- 
tremely picturesque and almost equally unsavoury, is the 
arcade, in which the walls are carried on a series of arches, 
built into the houses behind, some of the windows of the 
latter appearing through the arches. There is another piece 
of arcaded wall a little farther on, where the castle once 
stood ; and beyond this, is the Wind Whistle Tower and the 
Arundel Tower at the N.W. angle of the walls. A pleasant 
road, called the Western shore road, runs under the walls 
and by the side of the estuary, leading to the West End 
Station and, beyond this, to Miilbrook. But the best way, 
after the walls have been inspected, is to turn to rt. up 
Orchard Street, which was the locality of the town ditch, 
and thus gain the High Street just above the Bar Gate, by 
far the finest of all the gates, and a great feature of South- 
ampton. The general architectural details are Norman (the 
side towers and central gateway), though the N. front is of 
somewhat later date. The "giants" on each side, which 
have been recently removed, were representations of the 
mythical Sir Bevis and Ascapart. The room over the 
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gateway is used as the Guildhall. The view, both up and 
down High Street, is very cheerful, Southampton being re- 
markable for the brightness and excellence of its shops; 
and even in Leland's time, it was considered " as one of 
the fairest that is in England," a character which it fully 
maintains at the present time. The tramway system is in 
full force here. Below the Bar are several objects of in- 
terest, viz., St. Michael's and Holy Rhood churches and the 
Hartley Institute. Both the churches have good spires, and 
both have been to a great extent modernized. St. Michael's, 
which stands back in St. Michael's Square, has Norman 
details and contains a most interesting Norman font, of the 
same age and probably by the same sculptor, as the font 
in Winchester Cathedral (p. 16) ; also the monument of Sir 
R. Lyster, Chief Justice in sixteenth century. The outside of 
the Holy Rhood church is the best part of it. In the interior 
is a monument by By&braek to a Miss Stanley, with an 
epitaph by Thomson the poet. The Hartley Institution is 
a handsome and well-arranged building, the result of a 
bequest by Mr. Hartley, 1850, for the advancement of science 
and technical education. It contains, besides the usual 
lecture theatre, class-rooms and reading-rooms, a very fair 
picture gallery and museum, in whidh the geology of the 
neighbourhood and Isle of Wight is well illustrated. Above 
Bar there is not much to interest the tourist, although this 
part of the town, which may be considered the fashionable 
end, is bright and cheerful, and contains many good resi- 
dences. A little off the street, on rt, is a chapel, in memory 
of Dr. Watts, who was a native of Southampton, and at 
the end of Above Bar Street is the Park, prettily laid out 
and planted. Here are statues of Br. Watts, Lord Palmer- 
ston, and Mayor Andrews, a popular local celebrity. The 
walk may be extended northwards to Southampton Common, 
on the Winchester road, a pleasant open tract of about 360 
acres, with some good timber on it. Bevois Mount, on rt. 
between the Park and Common, is now all built over, but 
it was once the seat of Lord Peterborough, who used to 
entertain Pope and Swift here. Just before entering the 
West Park, the road on 1. turns at right angles to Blech- 
ynden (where is the West End station) ; and it is also a 
pretty walk from here to Shirley (about l$m.), or by keeping 
along the railway, past Freemantle to Milbrook. At high 
water the scene is picturesque, and the views of Southampton 
with its spires, are good ; but the suburbs now stretch for 
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such a long distance, that it is difficult to make any more 
excursions with advantage. 

Excursions : 

a. To Hythe by steamer and thence to Beaulieu and 

Lymington (p. 88). 

b. By steamer down Southampton Water to the Isle of 

Wight (p. 98). 

c. To Netiey Abbey by road 3£m., crossing the Itchen 

above the Docks by a steam ferry bridge. The 
opposite side of the river, naturally extremely 
pretty, is becoming much spoilt, a large manufac- 
turing population being settled at Woolston, where 
there are iron foundries and chemical works. Beyond 
this, however, the road keeps close to the water's 
edge all the way to the Abbey, and the views of 
the Southampton Water are very soft and beautiful. 

The rly. to Netiey takes a considerable round, and the 
Netiey Station is some distance from the Abbey, being in- 
tended more to serve the traffic of the Hospital, which is 
very near it. The line leaves the Docks Station and runs 
back towards Bishopstoke as far as 

If St. Dents Station, when it branches off rt. and 
crosses the Itchen. A good view of Northam and the ship- 
building yards is obtained just here. There are a few remains 
of the Priory of St. Denis. 

3 Bittebne Road Station. Bitterne, lm. (1.) was the 
Roman station of Clausentum, from which roads ran to 
Venta Belgarum (Winchester) and Ad Portus (Porchester). 
It is about 3}m. from hence to Botley (p. 44). Bitterne 
Grove (Major Hamilton). 

4 Woolston Station, almost immediately opposite 
Southampton Docks. 

5 Sholing Station. 

6} Netley Station. The ruins of the Abbey lie about 
3{m. towards Southampton, and near the water's edge, from 
which, however, they are shut out by the grounds of Netiey 
Fort (Hon. Mrs. Elliot). The road to the Hospital runs im- 
mediately in front, and a good deal of the solitariness of the 
place has been thus destroyed. All monkish builders have 
been famous for their selections of localities, but none can 
pottibly be more beautiful than Netiey, which lies in a 
flight hollow shrouded by trees. The origin of the Abbey 
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is attributed to Henry III., who filled it with Cistercian 
monks from Beaulieu; but it never attained any great 
importance, and was far from rich at the time of the Dis- 
solution, when it was given to the 1st Marquis of Win- 
chester, who made a residence of it. Since the beginning 
of the last century, it was so far restored to its old dignity, 
that the house was pulled down and the buildings were left 
to ruin. The present owner takes a great deal of care of it r 
and has made many excavations and judicious repairs. 
(Admission 2d.) On passing the turnstile at the porter's 
lodge, the visitor enters by the door of* the refectory into 
the Fountain Court, which was really the Cloister, lying 
to the S. of the church. On the E. (1.) of this court are 
the S. transept of the church, and three beautiful arches 
separating the cloister from the chapter-house. The church 
is 211 feet in length, and consisted of N. and S. aisles, N. and 
S. transept and choir. The N. transept, however, has been 
entirely destroyed. The choir with its exquisite E. window 
is of rather earlier date than the rest of the church, although 
the whole of the ruins belong, more or less, to the E. E. 
period. Only the side of the W. window remains, but of 
the E. window, sufficient remains to show that it was of four 
lights. The base of the altar is still to be seen. The 
S. transept, which was of three bays, has more architectural 
details remaining than in any other part of the' church, 
as, for instance, the vaulting of the E. aisle and a portion 
of clerestory. Adjoining the transept is the sacristy, and, 
to the S., the chapter-house, a square apartment with some 
beautiful arches and three two-light windows. The monastic 
buildings all lie in this same direction, and were of con- 
siderable extent, the principal portions being the monks' 
day-room, down the centre of which ran a row of pillars ; 
and the kitchen, which, according to some antiquarians, was 
the garde-robe of the Abbey. It is to be borne in mind that 
a great many alterations were made by the Marquess of 
Winchester in this part of the buildings, which have con- 
siderably modified the previous arrangements and architec- 
tural details. Traces of the abbot's house are still to be 
seen, together with the fishpond in the garden E. of the 
buildings. It should be mentioned that one day of the week 
(usually Thursday) is reserved, on which the general public 
is not allowed entry ; but leave can be obtained by writing 
to Mr. Lomer, a solicitor in Portland Street, Southampton, 
lm. from the Abbey is the Victoria Hospital, a noble pile 
of building overlooking the Southampton Water. It was 
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erected soon after the Crimean War as a military hospital 
and a school for the Army Medical Department, and is one 
of the finest buildings of the kind in Europe, containing 
138 wards and 1065 beds. The S. wing is that of the 
convalescents, and the whole of the arrangements for the 
sick are of the first order. The detached block to the N. 
is for the accommodation of the medical staff. The cost 
of the whole was very great, not less than £334,000. 

lim. below the Hospital, passing Sydney Lodge (Dow. 
Countess of Hardwicke) is the fishing village of Hamble, 
with a great trade in lobsters, prettily situated near the 
mouth of the Hamble Creek, which is here crossed by a 
ferry. The Hamble river takes its rise near Bishops 
Waltham, and is the means of bringing a good deal of 
trade to Botley and Bursledon, where it is crossed by a 
bridge carrying the ..high road to Titchfield. Hamble 
church is Perp., though it has an exceedingly good Norman 
doorway. No remains exist now of the Priory founded 
here by Bp. Henry de Blois. 

Crossing Titchfield Common (rt.), Abshot House (F. 
Bradshaw), the tourist reaches (3m. from Hamble) the 
little town of Titchfield (Inn, Queen's Bead. Pop. 1640), 
situated on the Titchfield river, and in former days a place 
of considerable importance, as containing the residence of 
Thomas Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, to whom 
Henry VIII. gave the Abbey, originally founded here by 
Bp. de Bupibus for Praemonstratensian Canons. The ruins 
of this house are Jm. N. of the town and very pictu- 
resque, the principal feature being the turreted gatehouse. 
Edward VI. and Charles I. both visited Titchfield, though 
the latter did so in the capacity of fugitive, he having 
been captured here and conveyed to Carisbrooke. Titchfield 
church (rebuilding), which occupies the site of the Abbey, 
is of great interest, and embraces all styles from Norman 
to Perp., the latter being visible in the N. nave aisle, which 
has been attributed to William of Wykeham. The Norman 
W. door should be specially noticed. S. of the chancel is 
the (Dec.) Southampton Chapel, which contains the elaborate 
monument of that family, the figures on it being those of 
the 1st and 2nd Earls, one on each side, while in the middle 
is a larger figure of the 1st Countess. The date is of the 
16th century. The church contains also a modern monu- 
ment by Ghantrey. From Titchfield it is 2m. to Fareham 
Station (p. 46), passing Heathfield House (Lady Larcom) 
and Blackbrook (Col. Le Blanc). 
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Hallway Excursions. 

VI. BASINGSTOKE TO WHITCHUBCH, ANDOVER, AND SALISBURY. 
(L.8.W.R.) 

By this route, which forms an important highway to the 
S.W. of England, the tourist is carried through a com- 
paratively unpicturesque portion of Hampshire, characterised 
by open and rather bare downs. For the first 3 miles the 
Winchester line is travelled over, the junction taking place 
a little beyond the village of Worting. 

4£ Oakley Station. On 1. is the village of Church 
Oakley, the church of which (restored by Wyatt 1869) is 
Perp., the work of Abp. Warham, who was born at Mals- 
hanger. In the Malshanger aisle are tombs of the Warham 
family, one of whom (t. Henry VIII.) filled the multifarious 
offices of Keeper of the Bolls, Ambassador to Philip Duke 
of Burgundy, Keeper of the Broad Seal, Bishop of London, 
Chancellor of England, and Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
pulpit is of alabaster. The visitor should notice the pretty 
lychgate, also the curious sculpture in the tower wall, of a man 
with a dog's head. Oakley House (I.) ( W. B. Beach) ; and 
about 1J rt. are Marrydown (E. Bates), Tangier (Hon. S. 
Bethell), and Malshanger (W. S. Portal), where an octagonal 
tower marks the site of Abp. Warham's birthplace. Some 
say, however, that he was born at Ibbworth, 2m. N., where 
an old timbered house, called Warham Cottage, still exists. 

Farther on (1.) is the village of Deane, having a modern 
church and an altarpiece, representing Christ on the Cross. 
Deane Park (Rev. G. Gleig); Ashe Park (Col. Portal) with 
a pretty avenue. 

7J Overton Station. The little town of Overton (im. 1.) 
{Inn : White Hart. Pop. 1409. Distances : Kingsclere, 6m. ; 
Highclere, 8m.) is uninteresting, though at one time it had 
rather an important silk trade. It is situated on the Test, 
not far from its source at Deane, and is therefore a rather 
favourite spot with anglers, lim. E. is Ash church (reptored 
by the late Sir G. G. Scott), which has a good 14th century 
screen. 9m. 1. is the pretty village of Laverstoke, where is 
a paper mill which has the speciality of turning out the 
paper for Bank of England notes. It belongs to Mr. Melville 
Portal of Laverstoke House, who keeps a careful eye over the 
well-being of the village, and has erected a drinking fountain 
with a cross of red sandstone, at a cost of £600. The church 
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is used as a mortuary chapel, the parish church being at 
Freefolk. 

10£ Whitchubch Station. (Hotel, White Hart. Pop. 
1965. Distances : Basingstoke, 10im. ; Overton, 3m. ; Hurst- 
bourne Priors, lim. ; Highclere, 7m. ; Andover, 7m.) Whit- 
church is rather a decayed little town, although in old 
coaching days it was bustling enough ; but it still has a trade 
in silk and paper-making, for which its situation on the Test 
affords facilities. There is little to be seen, except some monu- 
ments and one or two brasses in the church. Hurstbourne 
Priors stands very prettily at the skirts of Hurstbourne 
Park and near the junction of the two rivers that form 
the Test. It is doubtful which of the two is the real 
Test. The village obtained its name from having been 
the property of the Priory of St. Swithin at Winchester. 
The church (restored 1870) has a Norman door, and a monu- 
ment to Sir Kichard Oxenbridge and wife, sixteenth century. 
Hurstbourne Park is the seat of the Earl of Portsmouth, and 
has, amongst a collection of good pictures, a portrait of Sir 
Isaac Newton, by Kneller, with others by the same master, 
Thornhill, Keynolds, &c. The park is prettily wooded and 
has much natural beauty, besides offering good distant views. 
Quitting Whitchurch, the line keeps to the N. of Hurstbourne 
Park, and crosses the " bourne " or brook which gives part of 
its name to the villages on its bank, Hurstbourne Tarrant, 
St. Mary's Bourne, and Hurstbourne Priors. The first named 
is about 4m. up the river, and has a church containing 
monuments to the Paulet family. The district between the 
rly. and the Test valley on rt. is occupied by the old Harewood 
Forest; and at 14$ m. the line crosses the Devil's Ditch, 
which, with the Portway (rt.), is probably early British. 

17£ Andover Station. (Junction with line to Romsey 
and Southampton. Hotels : Star and Garter, White Hart. 
Pop. 5500. Distances : London, 65m. ; Basingstoke, 17£m. ; 
Whitchurch, 7m. ; Overton, 10m. ; Salisbury, 18 £m. ; 
Bomsey, 17m. ; Bedbridge, 23im. ; Stochbridge, 9m. ; 
Weyhill, 3m.) Andover may be regarded as the metropolis 
of this part of Hampshire, and, as the centre of a large 
agricultural district, a good deal of business is carried on. 
The church (rebuilt 1848 from designs by White) is E.E. and 
has a pinnacled tower. In the interior is a monument to Dr. 
Goddard, head-master of Winchester, at whose expense the 
rebuilding was done. A small priory existed here in 
William the Conqueror's time, of which a scanty trace 
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remains in the churchyard ; hut the Norman gateway into 
the latter formed part of the old church. The town is 
prettily situated in a wooded valley, bounded by chalk 
downs, and through which flows the Anton, to join the 
Test some miles lower down. For an accessible view, 
the visitor should ascend that portion of the down to the 
E. known as the Ladies' Walk, which overlooks a large 
expanse of country. That it was once a Roman station 
appears certain, though antiquarians dispute as to what 
station, some placing the Andearon of Ravennas here, others 
Vindomis. Anyhow, it is situated on the old Roman road 
from Salisbury to Silchester (Calleva), and there are several 
traces of it in the vicinity, li S., overlooking the junction 
of the Pillhill Brook with the Anton, is the fine circular 
encampment of Bury Hilh From this point can be seen 
several other similar camps, occupying coigns of advantage 
on various heights of the downs. On the other side of the 
river is the square entrenchment of Balksbury, while in the 
far distance S. is Danebury, and W. is Quarley. On the 
river side W. of Bury Hill is the village of Abbot's Ann, 
the church of which was built by Governor Pitt 1716. It 
contains some curious garlands of paper, hung round in 
memoriam, according to a very old custom. 

Excursions : 

To Weyhill, 3m. on the road to LudgershalL The 
fair of Weyhill, held for a whole week, com- 
mencing on Oct. 10, is celebrated over the West 
of England as one of the great emporiums for the 
sale of stock, cheese and hops. To it resort traders 
from all parts of the country, as well as farm servants 
anxious to renew their hirings for the year. It 
is one of the few institutions of the kind left in 
the present day, and offers many curious features 
of West Country life. The church (restored) is 
Norman, and contains a monument, by Westmacott, 
to one of the Gawler family. On the northern 
slope of the downs are Ramridge (Mrs. Marsh), 
with the villages of Penton Meysey and Foxcott. 
About 3m. beyond Weyhill the road enters 
Wiltshire. 

24 Gbateley Station. Grateley church has some re- 
markable stained glass of the date of the twelfth century, 
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representing the martyrdom of St. Stephen, with some other 
fragments. It was Drought hither from Salisbury Cathedral. 
Though now a very small village, Grateley is said to have 
been of importance in early days, and to have contained five 
churches. The antiquary should by all means visit Quarley 
Mount, lm. N., on which is a very large early camp with a 
northerly entrance. It is a great landmark, and the view 
from it is of vast extent, embracing miles and miles of the 
chalk country both in Wilts and Hants. Under certain 
aspects of sky there is a degree almost of sublimity in the 
wide landscape, while under others the effect is one of 
dreariness. From Quarley Hill the pedestrian may make 
his way N. to Thruxton, about 3m., passing Amport village 
and house (Marquis of Winchester). Thruxton church 
contains some interesting monuments of a Crusader, and of 
a knight and his wife, of the time of Henry II., together with 
a remarkably fine brass of Sir John Lisle (fifteenth cent.) 
in plate armour. A beautiful tesselated pavement was 
discovered in this parish many years ago. 

S.E. of Grateley (about 4m.) there are two churches, 
Upper and Lower Wallop, the latter of which has some 
fifteenth-century brasses. Soon after leaving the station the 
railway enters Wiltshire, arriving at 

36 Salisbury Station. 

Bailway Excursions. 

VII. ANDOVER TO STOCKBRIDGE, ROM SET, AND 
SOUTHAMPTON (L.S.W.R.). 

This short but convenient line is the successor of a canal 
formerly made to rundown the valley of the Test, but which 
was a financial failure. The line follows the course of the 
Anton, to the rt. of Balksbury Hill, and close to 1. the 
village of Upper g Clatford, where are an iron-foundry and 
paper-mill. 

3 Clatford Station. Upper Clatford Church (nearly 
lm. behind) has some very interesting Norman details in its 
chancel arches, two in number, springing from a circular 
pier. Goodworth Clatford Church (opposite the station) is 
of the same date, though the chancel is E.E. The stained 
glass is modern. 2m. W. is Red Rice House (Rev. T. Best), 
once the residence of Governor Pitt. The avenues are 
fancifully planted, on the plan of the battle of Malplaquet. 
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5 Fullerton Statiok, situated close to the junction of 
the Anton and Test rivers. 

Excursion : 

A very pretty walk may be taken up the Test Valley 
as far as Long Parish, crossing the river below the 
station at Kitcombe Bridge, and following up the 1. 
bank to lim. Chilbolton, the church of which (E.E.) 
has a chancel of much lower elevation than the 
nave. Dr. Wm. Jones, the great Oriental writer, 
used often to stay here with Dr. Shipley, Bishop 
of St. Asaph. Opposite Chilbolton is Wherwelly 
situated very prettily at the end of a wooded valley. 
Wherwell Priory (Marq. of Anglesea) occupies the 
site of the old Nunnery, founded by Queen Elfrida 
(who was buried in it), as penance for the murders 
of her husband, Ethelwold, and of her stepson, to 
both of which she was privy. Harewood Forest, 
a wild, but very pretty bit of wooded country, 
lying N. of Wherwell, was the scene of the first 
murder, and there is an obelisk in one of the glades 
commemorating the fact. 3Jm. from Fullerton 
Station, on the 1. bank of the Test, is the earthwork 
of Van Dyke. 4m. (rt. back) is Middleton, and a 
little higher up Long Parish, from whence it is 3m. 
to Whitchurch. 

Continuing down the valley, the rly. passes (I.) Leckford, 
the church of which has a font of Purbeck marble, and (rt.) 
Longstock Church, rebuilt from designs by White, to 

SI Stookbbidgb Station (Inn, Growenor. Pop. 853). The 
town consists of two streets, at the angle of which is the 
church. It was once a borough, and famous for its venality r 
in which it appears to have rivalled some of the boroughs of 
our own day. Dull as it is for the ordinary tourist, Stock- 
bridge is a good fishing station, and of considerable repute 
in racing matters. About 3m. N.W. is Deanbury, or 
Danebury, Hill, crowned with an early British camp, but 
more familiar as the headquarters of the well-known 
training ground. Another circular encampment exists on 
Worlbury Hill, l*m. E. of Stockbridge. The hill is noticeable 
for its white horse cut in the turf. 

11 Hobsebbidge Station, where the line crosses the 
Roman road from Old Sarum to Winchester, lm. 1. is 
King's Somborne Church, Norman and Dec., with a rather 
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interesting stone coffin (twelfth century), under a canopy, 
in the chancel. John of Gaunt is said to have built a house 
near the church, which was pulled down not many years 
ago. Bossington Church, lm. rt. of station, stands in the 
grounds of Bossington House (W. H. Deverell). Roman 
-coins and a pig of lead have been found here. 

14: Mottisfont Station. Mottisfont Abbey (Lady Mill) 
is a very old house, containing portions of the abbey built 
here about the time of the Conquest by Prior Flambard, 
Bishop of Durham, and which was held in great repute and 
patronised by several of the English kings and queens. The 
Sandys family afterwards obtained possession, and it even- 
tually came by marriage to the present owner. Soon after 
quitting the station, a junction is made with the Salisbury 
and Bishopstoke line, which is followed as far as 

17 Romsey Station (Junction with line to Bishopstoke : 
Hotel, White Horse, p. 69) It then turns off abruptly to rt., and 
keeps close to the Test, having Broadlands Park on the other 
side. 20m. 1. Grove Place, a fine old Tudor house, with an 
avenue of lime trees. Rt. is Nutshalling Church, between 
the river and rly., occupying the site of a very ancient 
Benedictine monastery. 

22 Redbbidge Station (Junction with the main L. 8. W. 
line to Bournemouth and the Wed). 

Railway Excursions. 

VIL BISHOPSTOKE TO BOMSEY AND SALISBUBY. 

The line leaves Bishopstoke Junction and turns abruptly 
to L, reaching 

2 Chandleb'b Fobd Station. There is not much to 
interest the tourist in this neighbourhood. 2£m. S.W. is 
-Chil worth Church, conspicuous for its lofty spire, which, 
from the high ground on which the church is built, is seen 
far and wide. Between Chilworth and the rly. is Baddesley 
Church, in which the desk and chain which held the old 
Bible still remain. Baddesley Manor (Sir T. Reed). N. of 
the station (2m.), is Cranbury Park (Tankerville Chamber- 
layne), and (2m. farther) Hursley Park (Sir W. Heathcote, 
Bt.), which contains a portrait and other relics of Cromwell. 
The church, however, is the great attraction of Hursley, for 
pious John Keble (d. 1866) was vicar here for many years, 
and gave the money that was derived from the ' Christian 
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Year' towards restoring the church. Notice the brass in 
the chancel to him and his wife ; also the stained glass 
windows in memoriam. There are also two monuments of 
interest, viz., Richard Cromwell (d. 1712) and Mrs. Stern- 
hold, 1559, the widow of the great psalm compiler. At the 
northern extremity of Hursley Park are a few walls, marking 
the site of Merdon Castle, built in the twelfth century by 
Bishop Henry de Blois, and eventually the property of Richard 
Cromwell, the son of the Protector, who obtained it by mar- 
riage into the family of Major. Quitting Chandler's Ford, the 
line passes, 4im. rt., Ampfield Church, 1841, with an octa- 
gonal spire and a stone fountain in the churchyard. The 
modern stained glass is very remarkable, especially the W. 
window, descriptive of the Last Judgment, and a memorial 
window to Keble by Wailes. There is also a cross to Keble's. 
memory in Otterbourne Church, in which parish resides Miss- 
Yonge,, the authoress. 

7 RioMSKY Station (Junction with the BedbricUte and 
Andover line. Hotel, WJiite Horse. Pop. 2056. Distances : 
Winchester, 10m. ; Bishopstohe, 7m. ; Southampton, 7im. ; 
Andover, 17m. ; Stockbridge, 8|m. ; Lyndhurst, 9m.) The 
tower of the noble old Priory Church is well seen on 1. The 
town itself is a respectable, quiet place, prettily situated on 
the Test, which is crossed at the farther end by a one-arched 
bridge. In the centre of the market-place is a statue, by 
Noble, of Lord Palmerston, who lived at Broadlands, close 
by, and whose name is ever associated with Romsey. The 
church was originally a religious house, founded by Edward 
the Elder, son of Alfred the Great, and afterwards rebuilt by 
Bishop Ethelwold, of Winchester. It was a wealthy estab- 
lishment, and has been the parish church ever since the 
Dissolution. It is a most beautiful and typical example of a 
Norman church, although some portions are of a later date. 
The purely Norman portions are the central tower (the 
church is cruciform), the choir, and transepts, the nave being 
Transition and E. E. As there is no W. door, the church 
(which is 240 ft. long) is entered by beautiful doors on N. 
and S. of nave, the E. E. characteristics of the latter being most 
noticeable towards the W. end, though, as pointed out by 
archaeologists, there is a marked harmony and similarity of 
design. In this respect the details of the clerestory should 
be carefully noticed, as also those of the triforium. In the 
S. aisle of the nave is a Norman doorway, blocked up, which 
led to a chapel in the cloister. The transepts have a great 
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peculiarity, in the shape of circular apses on the E. side. 
The central tower, which is remarkably low, is open, having 
been originally built as a lantern tower, and contains some 
arches worthy of study. The choir is very short, being only 
52 feet in length, and the choir aisles are both apsidal. The 
great beauty of the choir is the triforium, a series of round 
arches, with two underneath, separated by a shaft, a pro- 
longation of which runs up to the head of the main arch. 
The E. end of the church is not apsidal like the aisles, but 
is curiously divided by a central pier. The windows in 
the E. of the choir are Dec. There are not many monu- 
ments in the church of special interest. In the choir is 
buried Sir William Petty, ancestor of the Lansdowne family, 
who was the son of a Romsey clothier, but his monument 
and effigy are in the nave ; in the choir aisles are monuments 
of the St. Barbes (the original owners of Broadlands) and the 
Palmerstons, and in the S. transept is an E. E. effigy of a 
lady. There are also some coffin-lids in the aisle behind the 
altar, together with some paintings on wood, belonging to 
the old screen. The visitor should notice the beautiful 
lancet windows at the W. end, the stained glass of which, by 
Clayton and Bell, was put up in memory or the late Premier. 
Externally this west front is one of the finest parts of the 
church, and in the outside wall of the S. transept is a sculpture 
of the Crucifixion. No. traces remain of the cloisters, which 
were S. of the nave. 

The clothing trade of Romsey was once very extensive and 
important, but, together with that of paper-making, has 
entirely disappeared, and, with the exception of some small 
local manufactures, Romsey depends upon the rich agricultural 
neighbourhood for its business. Close to the town, and on the 
banks of the clear-running Test, is Broadlands (Lord Mount- 
Temple) where the late Lord Palmerston used constantly to 
reside. The house, originally by " Capability " Brown, con- 
tains some paintings by Reynolds, Vandyke, &c, and the park 
in which it is situated, though of no great size, is exceed- 
ingly pretty. 2m. beyond, on the Salisbury road, is Embley 
Park (S. Smith), where Miss Nightingale formerly lived. 

From Romsey the line runs up the valley of the Test, as 
betokened by the various names of Stanbridge (where an 
old house is said to mark the spot where Ethelwulf, the first 
founder of Romsey Abbey, lived and died), Awbridge, and 
Kembridge, and passing (rt.) the point of junction with the 
Andover line, reaches 
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11 Dunfrtdge Station, near which is Lokerley Hall 

(F. GK Da fc y). As the rly. approaches the Wiltshire 

border, the iracter of the country ohanges, the wooded 

meadows t hedgerows giving place to wide-sweeping 
downs. Ai 

14f Dea tion, Hampshire is quitted, and the traveller 

soon reache sbury. 

Kailway Excursions. 

VIII. SOUTHAMPTON TO LYNDHURST, LYMINGTON, RINGWOOD, 
OHBISTOHURCH, AND BOURNEMOUTH (L.S.W.R.). 

The main line from Waterloo to the West of England does 
not run into Southampton, but passes to the outside of the 
town, and the tourist will have to join it at 

Westend Station at Blechynden, from whence the rly. 
keeps close to the water's edge, passing rt. the suburbs of 
Fremantle and Millbrook, in the cemetery of which the poet 
Pollok, author of "The Course of Time," is buried. The 
views of the estuary at high water, with the spires of 
Southampton in the distance, are of great beauty. The 
head of the Southampton Water is crossed at 

3i Bedbridge Station (Junction with Bomsey and 
Andover branch), at the mouth of the Test, possessing a very 
extensive trade in timber, coal, slate, &c, besides flour and 
bone mills, and a large creosoting establishment. 

4 Totton Station. This is almost a continuation of 
Bedbridge, and the two together will doubtless, ere long, 
form an important town. There is an extensive area of 
saltroarsh here, with a curious right of grazing attached to 
it, viz., that it is open to all, except for about a fortnight in 
August, when only seven persons are privileged to turn in 
one horse each. Eling Church, lm. S. (restored, 1865, by 
Ferrey), has an interesting Saxon arch in the nave, together 
with a carved stone reredos. N. of Totton are Testwood 
House (Col. Bruce), and Tatchbury Mount, where is a small 
early encampment From Totton the rly. makes a great 
curve to the S., entering the district of the New Forest 
almost immediately, the country becoming more and more 
continuously wooded, before reaching 

7 Lyndhur8t Boad Station (omnibus to Lyndhurst 
2& m., p. 92.) Close by the station is the New Forest Union 
house. About 4 m. farther S. the line makes another great 
curve to 
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14 Brockenhurst Station (Junction with bmnch to 
Lymington. Inn : Hose and Crown). This little village is 
situated in the midst of most charming scenery (the New 
Forest is described at p. 92), and is a good place from whence 
to make excursions. The church contains some interesting 
Norman details, the chancel arch being possibly even of earlier 
date, the chancel itself being E. E. The Purbeck marble font 
is somewhat later. Notice the fine old yew and oak trees 
in the churchyard. Brockenhurst Park £F. Morant) contains 
magnificent oaks : and across the park is Watcombe, where 
Howard the philanthropist lived for some years. 

Excursions : 

o. To Lyndhurst (p. 92). 

b. To Lymington 5m. The rly. runs over Lyming- 
ton Heath, a district comparatively bare of wood, 
but characterised by brown undulating commons, 
which in the autumn time, are particularly rich 
in colour, and of great beauty ; but the tourist is 
recommended to walk in preference to going by 
rail, as he will then have an opportunity of visiting 
Boldre. Just below Brockenhurst Park, the road 
strikes upon the Lymington Water, which rises in 
the Forest under the name of the Blackwater. The 
views are exquisite, and in particular the one at 
Haywood's Mill, a favourite subject for the artist's 
pencil. On the hill above, shrouded in wood, is 
the little isolated church of Boldre, of Norman date, 
with the tower very curiously placed at the side of 
the chancel and at the end of the S. aisle. It contains 
the monument of John Kempe, M.P. for Lymington 
during the Long Parliament, in the dress of the 
period. In the churchyard, under a fine maple, is 
buried the Rev. W. Gilpin, author of * Forest Scenery,' 
who was vicar here for thirty years ; d. 1804. By 
selling his sketches he realised £2,800, all of which 
he spent in building the school. Boldre Church 
also witnessed the second marriage of the poet 
Southey. From hence it is nearly 3m. to Lyming- 
ton, crossing the river at Boldre Bridge, and passing 
Buckland Ring, an entrenched camp with a double 
vallum. On the 1. bank is Vicars Hill (E. C. 
Pember), also Wallhampton (Sir Harry Burrard, 
Bt) 
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5 Lymington Station. (Hotels : Nag's Head ; 
Angel. Pop, 2474. Distances: Southampton by 
Beaulieu, 12m. ; Christchurch, 11m. ; Horale, 4m. ; 
MVford, 3m. ; Boldre, 3m. ; Brockenhurst, 5m. 
Steamers to Yarmouth (I. of Wight)). Lymington 
is a well-built, brisk little town, picturesquely 
situated on a rather steep declivity running down 
to the water's edge. Beyond yacht-building, it has- 
no particular trade, but it is the centre of an 
extensive country district, with many nice residences- 
in the neighbourhood. In old times it was a great 
place for making salt, a large number of salterns 
having once existed here ; but there is nothing of 
the kind now, the Worcester and Cheshire rock-salt 
having destroyed this branch of manufacture every- 
where. Its port, too, was of great note, for in 
Edward IlL's reign it contributed more than twice 
the number of ships for the invasion of France than 
did Portsmouth. An obelisk on the £. side of the 
Lymington water commemorates the achievements 
of Admiral Sir Harry Burrard Neale. The borough 
has returned an M.P. ever since the reign of Eliza- 
beth. There is but little to see in the town itself* 
the church having been churchwardenized in the 
most approved style. It contains two monuments 
by Rysbrack and Bacon. For walks from South- 
ampton via Beaulieu (see p. 88), and to Christchurch 
(p. 91). 

From Brockenhurst the rly. keeps on through open 
country, diversified with patches of wood and coppice, to 

19 Holmslet Station. It is 7m. across the common to 
Christchurch, passing 3m. Hinton Admiral (Sir Gr. E. Mey- 
rick, Bt.) The last stopping-place in Hampshire is 

25 Binowood Station (Junction with branch to Christ- 
church and Bournemouth. Refreshment Booms. Inns? 
Crown ; White Hart. Pop. 1960. Distances : Christchurch r 
8im. ; Bournemouth, 12m. ; Fordingbridge, 6m. ; South- 
ampton, 25m.; Lyndhurst, 11m.) The little town of 
Ringwood is prettily situated on the Avon, which, with its 
branches, here emerges from the hill district of the New 
Forest, and enters the plain between this and Christchurch* 
The church is cruciform, and contains some good E. E. 
windows and a mutilated brass to a Dean of Hereford and 
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York (fifteenth century) ; but except for its fishing, there is 
little to detain the tourist. Salmon and trout are both 
abundant, together with a peculiar kind of eel called " snigs." 
2m. N. towards Fordingbridge is Somerley (Lord Normanton),. 
celebrated for its splendid collection (not generally shown) of 
Sir Joshua Eeynolds and other old masters. From Ringwood 
the Bournemouth line turns to the S. (a pretty view of the- 
church and the river on rt.), and follows the bend of the 
Avon, having (rt.) an elevated ridge of russet down that 
extends far into Dorsetshire, and on 1. an extensive plain,, 
through which the river makes its way to Christchurch. 

29 Hern Station, to rt, of which are the woods of Hern 
Court (Earl of Malmesbury). 

33J Christchurch Station. (Hotel: King's Arms. Pop. 
2094. Distances : Bournemouth, 4m. ; Ringwood, 8im. ;. 
Mudeford, lim. ; Highcliff, 3m. ; Milford, 9m. ; Lymington r 
11m.) The ancient borough of Christchurch stretches in 
a long and rather monotonous street of about lm. eastward 
from the station, at the mouths of the Dorsetshire Stour and 
the Wiltshire Avon. The interest of the town is all at 
this end, concentrated in the magnificent old Priory Church, 
the tower of which, standing as it does in the peninsula 
between the two streams, is a conspicuous mark by sea and 
land. A priory for Augustinian Canons Regular was founded 
here 1150 by the Earl of Devon, although an earlier estab- 
lishment had existed for some time previously. A rather 
singular division of the church prevailed until the middle of 
the sixteenth century, the parishioners having the right to use 
the nave, or part of it, while the canons had the rest ; but 
after that time the whole was thrown open to the parish. 
The most striking portion of the exterior is undoubtedly the- 
north side, where we find the magnificent E. E. north porch, 
a building in itself, nearly equalling the main body in height,, 
and projecting in a very unusual manner. Above the porch, 
which has been well restored, is a parvise chamber, believed 
at one time to have been used as a school. The other salient 
points on this side are the exquisite Norman turret at the 
corner of the N. transept, and St. Michael's Loft over the- 
Lady Chapel. The transepts themselves are short and low, 
and this, coupled with the absence of the central tower, 
which fell, robs the external outline of some of its dignity.. 
The S. side, on which were the monastic buildings, is not 
visible, being in the grounds of a private residence. The 
nave consists of seven bays, and is of Norman character. 
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though the clerestory is E. E. The Norman portion (up to 
the top of the triforium) is believed to be the work of Ralph 
Flamoard, Dean of Christchurch, and Bishop of Durham, in 
the time of William Kufus. The N. aisle is lighted by 
E. E. windows, but those of the S. aisle are of Dec. date. 
Notice in this aisle the Norman arcade, and the prior's door 
at the E. end, where the cloisters stood, while in the wall at 
the W. end are the stairs of the dormitory. (It must always 
be remembered that the domestic buildings of the priory 
were on this side the church). Underneath the tower (which 
is Perp.) is the notable monument to Shelley and his wife, 
a fine group by Weekes, although it has met with much 
criticism on account of the licence taken by the sculptor as 
to the circumstance of Shelley's death. The inscription is from 
his own poem of" Adonais." (Sir Percy Shelley, the poet's son, 
lives at Boscombe, between Christchurch and Bournemouth.) 
The great W. window is filled with stained glass by Lavers 
-—subject, the Te Deum — and there is a memorial window 
in the S. aisle to Mr. Ferrey, whose son, the well-known 
architect, was largely engaged in the restoration of the 
church, 1848. The transepts, both N. and S., show a 
mixture of styles. To the E. of the N. transept are two 
small Dec. chapels or chantries, which have replaced the 
former apsidal chapel that existed here, and which still 
remains in the S. transept. The crypt is underneath these 
transepts. The choir, which is shut off from the nave by 
a beautiful rood-screen of Edward IIL's time, is Perp., and 
was built by Prior Eyre, 1502, whose initials are on the 
bosses of the groined roof. A good deal of the old colouring 
is to be seen on these bosses and other details of the choir, 
which contains several objects of great interest, such as the 
old stalls, and a very singular reredos above the altar, the 
subject being the stem of Jesse. The centre compartment is 
full of figures representing the Adoration of the Kings, and 
the position of the figures is very remarkable. N. of the 
altar (which was the work of, and a present from, Fugin, the 
R. C. architect) is a later Perp. chapel, built by Margaret, 
Countess of Salisbury, niece of Edward IV., and grand- 
daughter of Warwick, the kingmaker, for her own burial- 
place. She was not fated, however, to lie here, for she was 
beheaded in the Tower in 1541 ; all the heraldic arms and 
decorations so carefully prepared by her, were as carefully 
defaced by the Commissioners for Suppressing Monastic 
Houses. On the other side the altar is a monument by 
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Flaxman to Viscountess Fitzharris, 1815, and one or two 
ancient coped tombs. At the back of the choir is the Lady 
Chapel, which still possesses the old altar, together with 
a fine Perp. arcade underneath the windows. Indeed the 
whole date of the Lady Chapel is Perp. Notice the richly- 
groined roof, the altar tombs of Sir Thomas West, Captain of 
Christchurch. Castle, and his mother, fifteenth century, and 
also the colours of the Loyal Christchurch Volunteers during 
the French war. The N. choir aisle contains two or three 
small chapels, in one of which is the altar tombs, with 
alabaster effigies, of Sir John Chydioke and wife (15th 
century), which have long been of great reputation for their 
healing qualities among the country folk, who were used to 
carry away small scrapings to be taken internally. Prior 
Eyre and his mother are buried just outside this chapel. In 
the S. choir aide are the chantries of Prior Draper, 1529,. 
suffragan Bishop of Winchester, and of Bobert Harys, with 
his rebus of a hare. The room over the Lady Chapel, 
which is entered by a staircase from the outside, has been 
already spoken of as St. Michael's Loft, and has long been 
in use as a schoolroom, in which several Hampshire worthies 
have received their education, amongst others Mr. Ferrey,. 
the architect, and Admiral Sir Harry Burrard Neale, whose 
obelisk faces Lymington. On the S. side of the church is 
a private house called the Priory, which once was tenanted 
by Louis Philippe, and there are a few walls and towers- 
and an old mill close to the banks of the Stour. Between 
the church, and the Avon are the scanty ruins of an ancient 
Norman building probably attached to the castle, of which 
only the mound is left, with a very small portion of wall. It 
may be mentioned that Christchurch has a very peculiar 
local trade, viz., that of making watch fusees, which is rather 
largely carried on. It is a convenient place for yachting, 
there being a considerable stretch of river before the open sea 
is reached. Like Poole, the harbour has high water twice 
every tide, arising from its position with reference to the 
Isle of Wight and Hurst Castle. 

Excursions : 

a. To Sopley 2}m. N. Take the Ringwood road, fol- 
lowing the course of the Avon and passing Winkton 
— very pretty and characteristic river scenery. 
Sopley Church (mostly E. E.) was attached to the 
Christchurch Priory, and is said to have been the 
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locale of the monks' infirmary. It is cruciform, 
though the tower does not rise from the intersection, 
but is placed at the W. Notice the fine S. porch, 
with a figure of St. Michael ; also the corbels of the 
old oak roof in the nave, with figures playing on 
musical instruments. In the little chancel are two 
stone effigies, most probably of priory monks. The 
river has a strong historical interest, for it was near 
Sopley, about 2m. higher up, at a place called 
Tyrrel's Ford, where that unintentional regicide 
crossed in his flight from the New Forest to Poole. 
A blacksmith's forge still exists on the same spot 
where he is said to have had his horse shod. The 
. hill, which is so conspicuous on the W. side of the 
river, is St. Catherine's HilJ, on the summit of 
which were found traces of a small chapel dedicated 
to that saint. A couple of encampments are also 
to be made out, with mounds, probably intended 
as look-outs. The view from the hill is very 
extensive, a rather peculiar effect being obtained by 
the dense masses of fir trees which are planted in 
extraordinary numbers throughout this part of the 
country. 

b. To Hengistbury Head, 2m. from whence there is one 

of the finest sea and coast views in the kingdom, 
extending over the Isle of Wight and Needles in 
one direction, and far down towards Durlstone 
Head and the Isle of Purbeck in the other. The 
distant effects of the chalk cliffs are very fine. 
Hengistbury is interesting to the geologist and the 
archaeologist; to the former, because it contains 
large deposits of ironstone, which is shipped off to 
the Welsh ironworks ; to the latter, because it 
shows well-marked traces of the defences of the 
early Saxon or British inhabitants, who secured its 
headland from attack on the landward side by 
cutting a great trench between the Stour and the 
sea. The whole spot has an aspect of wUdness and 
isolation, and is well worth the walk. 

c. To Mudeford, Hordwell, Milford, and Lymington 

(p. 91). 

From Christchurch the rly. takes an abrupt turn westward, 
and reaches the extreme corner of the county of Hants at 
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37 Bournemouth Station. {Refreshment Rooms. There 
is another station at West Bournemouth for the line to Poole, 
Wimborne, Salisbury, and the West of England. Steamers 
to Poole and Isle of Wight. Hotels : Bellevue and Pier, 
Royal Bath, High Cliff Mansions, Exeter Park, Pembroke, 
Osborne, Queen's, Lansdowne. Pop. over 8,000, Distances : 
London, 116m. ; Southampton, 37m. ; Christchurch, 4m. ; 
Poole, 5m. ; Ringwood, 12m.) Bournemouth is one of the 
latest and most typical examples of a town springing up 
from nothing within a few years' time. Half a century ago 
there was only a single house here, the mansion of a Dorset- 
shire gentleman, who planted many thousands of acres with 
pines and firs. Health and fashion were the two agents 
which have so completely metamorphosed a lonely shore into 
a crowded watering-place, for it was discovered that the 
atmosphere of the pine woods was peculiarly favourable 
to consumptive invalids. Villas soon began to be dotted 
about amongst the woods, and the population gradually in- 
creased, though of recent years Bournemouth has become 
not only a sanatorium, but a fashionable autumn and winter 
resort — and in this respect the town bids fair to attain a con- 
siderable size. The fir-clad valley, in which it is situated, is 
that of the Bourne Brook, which rises in Dorsetshire and here 
empties itself, its banks being planted as public gardens. 
The air of the place is particularly soft, though not re- 
laxing, and the climate remarkably equable. There are 
two piers, the one 800 feet long, between the East and West 
Cliff, and the other, of 840 feet in length, erected in 1879 at 
a cost of £22,000. St. Peter's Church, by Street, is a beauti- 
ful building, conspicuous for its tower and lofty spire. It 
has a very lofty nave, with aisles and clerestory, chancel with 
aisles, N. and S. transepts, with chapels attached. The 
chancel is richly decorated, and contains two memorial win- 
dows to the Rev. J. Keble, who died at Bournemouth, and an 
elaborate carved reredos by Earp, under an alabaster canopy. 
Notice also the open arcades in alabaster and marble, and 
the enamelled tiles. In the churchyard are buried the 
widow of the poet Shelley, together with her father, Godwin 
the novelist, and her mother, who was also an authoress 
of some note. Trinity Church is likewise cruciform, of red 
brick, with an apsidal chancel and an apsidal west entrance, 
lighted by eleven low windows. The other churches are 
St. Michael's, All Saints, and St. Clement's, at Boscombe, 
which has some good stained windows. The B. C. church 
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has a tower eighty feet in height and an altar and reredos by 
Earp. All the Nonconformist churches and chapels are of 
an unusually good style of architecture. The other buildings 
worth notice are the Town Hall, the National Sanatorium, 
opened 1875, a large Italian building with a chapel by 
Street, the Herbert Convalescent Home for Consumption, in 
memory of Lord Herbert of Lea ; the Home for Incurables, 
and the Hip Hospital. A considerable proportion of the. 
public institutions, it will be noticed, are of a sanitary 
nature ; but they are not all so, as Bournemouth also possesses 
an Aquarium and Winter Garden, a Club, and the usual 
agremens of a watering place. 

Excursions : 

a. To Christchurch, about 5m. along the coast, passing 
Boscombe, once as wild and isolated a bit of 
scenery as one could wish to see, but now built over 
and forming part of Bournemouth. Here is a 
seltzer spring, and also the Spa Hotel. Boscombe 
chine is one of those curious and picturesque 
ravines which abound on this coast (particularly 
westward). The variety in the colours of the sands 
is very striking. At the foot of the chine is a 
drinking fountain, erected by the Earl of Malmes- 
bury. Boscombe Tower is the seat of Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolfe, and Boscombe Manor is the seat of 
Sir Percy Shelley, son of the poet. At Pokesdown, 
between Boscombe and Christchurch, there is a 
church by Street, and soon afterwards, passing 
Stourfield and crossing the ferry, the pedestrian 
reaches Christchurch. 
b. Westward along the coast, the Dorsetshire border 
being crossed almost directly after leaving Bourne- 
mouth. Chines are again the characteristic of this 
portion. Durley, Middle, and Alum Chines, near 
the last of which is the Herbert Convalescent Home ; 
Branksome Chine with Branksome Tower (H. Bury), 
St. Catherine's Point, Sugar-loaf Chine, and so on, 
to the sand hills between this and Poole. 
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X. WOKINGHAM TO WINCHFIELD, ODIHAM, ALTON, SELBORNE 
AND PETEBSFIELD. 

Hampshire is not one of those counties which seem so 
pre-eminently adapted for walking tours, as, although much 
of the scenery is of a high order, the districts in which this 
is to he found are very localised, occurring chiefly in the S. 
and W. of the county. Nevertheless, in the other portions, 
the landscapes are wide and diversified, and essentially Eng- 
lish in their character. This and the following routes will 
briefly mark out a few cross-country walks, which will offer 
a fair amount of interest to the pedestrian. 

For the first 5m. from Wokingham, the road runs through 
Berkshire and on the western side of that curious, though rather 
dreary expanse of Bagshot sands, which marks this neigh- 
bourhood. The village of Finehampstead is left on rt., and 
Finehampstead Ridge is crossed and descended to the Black- 
water, where the tourist enters Hants. The first village over 
the border is Eversley, associated with Charles Kingsley, the 
author of " Westward Ho " and other works, who was rector 
here, d. 1875, and who is buried in the churchyard. The 
church contains a brass to Richard Pendilton (sixteenth 
century). A little to W. is Bramshill, the noble seat of Rev. 
Sir W. H. Cope, Bt, a Jacobean house originally built for a 
Prince of Wales. It is one of the most characteristic houses 
in the kingdom, both outwardly and in the interior, and has 
undergone no modern restoration or improvement. In the 
park, which possesses some of the finest Scotch firs in the 
kingdom, introduced here by James I., Archbishop Abbot 
had the misfortune to kill a keeper, while out shooting deer. 

From Bramshill it is about 2m. to Hartley Row (Inn, 
Lamb), where the Portsmouth high-road is joined, in another 
mile, however, to diverge to Basingstoke, the one on 1. leading 
to Odiham. Pass 1. Winchfield House (Rev. R. Eyton), and 
Station (p. 9). From the rly. it is over 2J m. (crossing the 
Basingstoke Canal) to 
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Odiham (Hotel : George. Pop. 2800. Distances : Winch' 
field Stat., 2im. ; Alton, 8m. ; Basingstoke, 7m.), a quiet, 
sleepy little town, which, nevertheless, in early days played 
an important part in history. It was a palace of the kings of 
Wessex ; and the Castle (oi which an octagonal tower is still 
left), stood a siege by the Dauphin of France 1216. In the same 
century it was the prison of Prince Edward and his cousin, 
sent here by Simon de Montfort, and, in the next century, 
of King David of Scotland, after his defeat at the Battle of 
NevilTs Cross. In later times the Bishop of Winchester had 
a palace here. The church contains a few brasses, and amongst 
them, a curious one to an infant (seventeenth century). 
There is an ancient Grammar School, at which were edu- 
cated Bishops Burgess (Salisbury) and Huntingford (Here- 
ford)., 2m. E. of Odiham is the pretty park of Dogmersfield 
(Sir H. Mildmay, Bt.). The house contains a portrait of 
Prince Kupert, by Lely. The church (in the park) has been 
disused for many years, and a new one (E. E.) was built in 
1843. 

From Odiham it is nearly 8m., passing, 2} m. the village of 
South Warnborough. Alton, and the remainder of the route 
via Selborne to Liss, or by Tisted to Petersfield, are described 
at p. 38. 

Road Excursions. 

XI. MORTIMER TO SILCHE8TER, STRATH FIELDSA YE, BASING- 
STOKE, ALTON, WARNFORD, AND FAREHAM. 

Mortimer Station is the only one on the convenient 
branch line (G. W. R.) that connects Beading with Basing- 
stoke and unites the Great Western and L. S. W. systems, 
2£m. from Mortimer, and a short distance W. of the line, is 
Silchester, just upon the Hampshire border; the ancient 
British town of Caer Segeint, afterwards called Calleva, and 
celebrated for its well-preserved Roman remains. The Saxons 
named it Silceastre, or Silchester, and after the capture of the 
place by them, it was partially destroyed and never again 
inhabited. The remains consist of the amphitheatre and 
walls. The first is met with just before reaching the walls, 
at the junction of two lanes ; and, next to Dorchester, is the 
largest in the kingdom, being 50 yards by 40 in extent. The 
entrances and the terraces for the seats are still visible. The 
walls, which are 2,670 yards in circumference, are most per- 
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feet on the S. side ; but all along the N. they are at least ten or 
twelve feet in height, and remarkably regular. The material 
is rough, coarse stone, with layers of flints. The entrances 
were on each side — as was the fashion of all the Bomano- 
British towns, though in one respect the arrangement differs, 
and that is, in the general shape of the enclosure, which is 
an irregular polygon. On the E. side are Silchester church, 
and a farmhouse occupying the site of the E. gate, and these are 
the only buildings within the enclosure. The interior is of 
very much higher level than it is outside the walls. Ex- 
tensive excavations have been carried on here by the Duke 
of Wellington, the owner of the land, though, as the soil 
was replaced after the search, there is little to tell the 
visitor of the ruined city underneath. The rector of Strath- 
fieldsaye, however, has described minutely the character 
of the discoveries, which comprised many private dwellings, 
containing hypocausts and mosaic pavements ; the Forum, 
situated at the S.E. intersection of the two main streets, and 
showing most plainly the situation of the public offices and 
shops ; the Basilica, W. of the Forum, with the outlines of 
the great hall and other official chambers ; a temple, to the 
S. ; and the great E. gate, in the farmyard. But one inscribed 
stone has ever been discovered at Silchester, and that is now 
in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge ; but during 
the excavations, a great many coins were found, much 
pottery (all of it broken), tiles, but little glass, and a great 
number and variety of iron and bronze tools, implements and 
ornaments, toys, &c. From the general aspect of things, it 
would seem that Silchester had been overtaken by some 
great calamity (as in the case of Wroxeter), probably its 
destruction by fire and sword at the time of its capture, since 
which it has remained silent and desolate. The present 
church is said to occupy the site of a temple. It is a 
picturesque little building, partly Norman and partly E. E., 
and has, in the interior, a carved screen and open timber roof. 
Apart from its antiquarian interest, Silchester is well worth 
visiting, surrounded as it is by groves of trees which con- 
tribute to the air of isolation and old-world character. 

About 3Jm. distant, on the other side of the rly., is Strath- 
fieldsaye, the seat of his Grace the Duke of Wellington, very 
prettily overlooking the Loddon river, a noble avenue of elms 
of more than lm. in length approaching the house from the 
Mortimer gate. Strathfieldsaye (betokening by its name the 
proximity to a Roman road), was formerly the residence of 
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Sir William Pitt (temp. Chas. I.) ; but it derives its great 
interest from the fact that it was purchased from the Rivers' 
family in 1815 by the nation, and presented to the Great 
Duke, who resided here until his death. The house, of the 
date of Queen Anne, contains a very interesting portrait of 
the Duke by Sir T. Lawrence, and another by Barker, in 
which he is depicted descending the Pyrenees, together with 
portraits of Marlborough, Washington, and several royal per- 
sonages. The Duke's banner also hangs in the hall. Some 
of the mosaic pavements from Silchester form part of the 
floor of the same apartment. In the grounds, which contain 
some splendid tulip trees, is buried Copenhagen, the famous 
charger which carried the Duke at Waterloo. Strathfieldsaye 
church is just within the park, and is of the form of a Greek 
cross. It contains the monument of Sir William Pitt. Near 
the S. entrance gate to the park is the village of Strathfield 
Turgis (Inn: Luke of Wellington), from whence a short 
road brings the tourist into the high road from Beading. 
Some little distance back, opposite the Heckfield Lodge, is a 
conspicuous monument — a bronze statue of the Duke by 
MarocheiM, placed there in 1866 by the present Duke and 
the tenants of the estate at a cost of £3,000. About £m. 
farther E. is Heckfield village and Place (Viscount Eversley.} 
2m. from the Heckfield gate is a road on 1. leading to (lm.) 
Hartley Wespall. The church has a thirteenth century oak 
screen and memorial windows. If m. farther is Sherfield. 
8m. (from Strathfieldsaye) Basingstoke (p. 9). Should the 
tourist wish to go direct from Silchester to Basingstoke (8}m.), 
a pretty country walk, he will pass through (3m.) Bramley, 
the church of which is of Norm. date. It has a rood-screen 
and a side chapel, with a monument and effigy by Banks. 
There are also some brasses, and a monument to Shaw, the 
Oriental traveller. 2m. farther is The Vyne, a lovely old 
sixteenth-century house, altered by Inigo Jones. It was 
formerly the residence of the Sandys' family and (until very 
lately) of the Chutes. The chapel has some stained glass, 
brought from Boulogne in Henry VIII.'s time, and in the 
mortuary room adjoining is the altar tomb of Chalmer 
Chute, Speaker of the House of Commons, 1659. The effigy 
is by Banks. A little farther is the pretty village of Sher- 
borne St. John. The church has a spire, and some brasses 
to the Brocas family (fourteenth century). Mounting the 
ridge of chalk, the tourist gains a fine view of Basingstoke 
(8}m.) and the open distant country. 
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The road from Basingstoke to Alton skirts the W. side of 
Hackwood Park (Lord Bolton) (p. 12), and passes through 
Winslade to (4£m.) Herriard village and Park (P. J. Jervoise). 
7m. Lasham ; 11m. Alton (p. 38). 

From Alton, the tourist must follow the Gosport Road, 
past Chawton, ljm. ; East Tisted, 14$m. ; and Rotherfield 
Park (p. 40), thence through a rather dull country to (11m). 
West Meon, when the head of the Titchfield valley is 
reached. There is a good modern Dec church here. From 
West Meon a divergence may be made in the excursion to 
the interesting village of East Meon (p. 31), passing West- 
bury (J. D. Lewis), and from thence to Petersfield. lm. 
beyond West Meon is Warnford (Inn : George), where are the 
ruins of the manor house of the St. Johns, of late Norm, 
date. From these two circumstances, popular orthography 
has dubbed them as "King John's House." They stand 
within Warnford Park (H. Woods) and very near the church, 
which was originally built by St. Wilfred of York, and sub- 
sequently restored by Adam de Port, who placed two inscrip- 
tions in Latin on the N. and S. walls. The tower is of 
Norman date, but the remainder of the church is later. 
Should the pedestrian have time, he should by all means 
ascend Beacon Hill (lm. W.) from which one of the finest 
views in Hampshire is to be had, embracing the Isle of 
Wight (S.), the New Forest (S.W.), and the Sussex Weald 
onE. 

14m. Exton, a little beyond which is Corhampton, the 
primitive little church of which is dear to archaeologists, as 
being one of the most ancient Saxon buildings in England. 
Its characteristic features are the stone buttresses or ribs on 
the outside, the little bell-cot in the gable, and the segmental 
chancel arch. Notice the stone chair within the altar rails, 
and the curious engraved stone in the S. wall, supposed to have 
been a sun-dial. There is one like it at Warnford. Under- 
neath a very old yew tree, in the churchyard, is the old altar- 
slab, an oblong stone with five crosses. Just across the river 
is Meon Stoke church (restored 1870), of different dates, the 
chancel said to have been built by William of Wykeham. 
Here are shown some petrifactions or incrustations caused by 
the water of the brook. 2m. E. is Old Winchester Hill, 
crowned, as so many chalk eminences are, by an oblong 
camp. Roman remains and pottery have been found within 
the enclosure. The name of Meon, which is attached to 
this and the neighbouring villages, arises from the occupation 
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of the district by a tribe called Meonware, which are thought 
to have been of Scandinavian origin. l|m. below Corhampton 
is Droxford, the church of which, also of Norman date, with 
later alterations, contains a theological library. There is a 
stone figure in the N. aisle. From Droxford the tourist may 
either diverge to (3im.) rt. to Bishops Waltham (p. 44), 
where the railway may be utilised, or proceed across Waltham 
Chase (now mostly enclosed) towards Fareham. There is a 
curious church on the other side the Titchfield Tim. lower 
down), at Soberton, the tower of which is said to nave been 
built by a butler and dairymaid at the Manor House, whose 
symbols, a man's head with a key, a woman's head with a 
pail, are on the west front. From Soberton the walk may be 
extended 3m. E. to Hambledon, a pretty village celebrated in 
sporting circles for its cricketing and hunting reputation, it 
being the head-quarters of the H.H. or Hambledon Hounds. 
From Droxford it is 5im. (still following the Titchfield) to 
Wickham, the birth-place, in 1324, of the famous William 
of Wykeham, to whom Winchester cathedral and college owe 
so much, and who was, taken altogether, the most notable of 
all Hampshire worthies. The Perp. church (restored) con- 
tains the monuments of the family of Usedale, one of 
whom, Sir Nicholas, was governor of Winchester Castle in 
Edward III.'s time. Very near the village are Little Park 
(Gen. Gascoigne) and Rooksbury Park (J. Carpenter-Gamier). 
The Titchfield valley is now left to the rt, and the tourist, 

wsing (1.) Roche Court (Capt. Southey), reaches (4m. from 

ifickham) the town of Fareham (p. 46). 

Road Excursions. 

Xn. NEWBUBY TO KINGSCLEBE AND OVEBTON. 

From Newbury, which is in Berkshire, it is a little over 
dm. to Knightsbridge, where the road crosses the Emborne 
River (which soon afterwards joins the Kennet) into Hamp- 
shire. From here it is a gradual ascent of 3£m. to the little 
town of 

KiNGSCLEBB (Inn : Swan. Pop. 2781. Distances: New- 
bury, 6Jm. ,• Basingtoke, 7m. ; Overton, 6m. ,♦ Sidmon- 
ton, 2Jm. ; Buryhclere y 3im. ; Ilighclere, 5im.). Kingsclere 
lies very picturesquely at the end of a greensand valley 
running E. and W., between the chalk escarpments. The 
church is cruciform, of Norman date, with a fine panelled 
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tower, and has an aisle erected by the Kingsmill family. It 
contains a monument to Sir H. Kingsmill and wife, 1625, 
and also one to Dr. Webbe, chaplain to Charles II. There are 
a few brasses of the sixteenth century. Another church was 
built 1876 at Woodlands, 2£m. W. Immediately under the 
crest of the hill is Sidmonton village and park (W. Kings- 
mill). The church has a good Norman chancel aisle, and a 
memorial window to Archbishop Howley. The line by the 
northern chalk escarpment will well repay the tourist who 
has time to spend in the neighbourhood; and there are 
several pretty villages, such as Wolverton, Ewhurst, and 
Pamber, lying between Kingsclere and Basingstoke. The 
road to Overton, 6m., lies directly over the downs, and affords 
characteristic views of an entirely different description. 

Road Excursions. 

Xm. NEWBURY TO HIGHCLERE AND WHITCHURCH. 

The Hampshire border is entered at 2m. from Newbury, 
close to Sandleford Priory; and the Emborne is crossed to the 
village of Newton, from whence the road ascends to the 
London lodge of Highclere, the magnificent domain of the 
Earl of Carnarvon. Highclere was once a summer palace of 
the Bishops of Winchester, after which the manors passed 
successively to the Fitzwilliams, Kingsmills, and Laceys, 
from whom it was purchased by Sir Bobert Sawyer, Attorney- 
general in Charles IL's reign, whose daughter married into 
the Pembroke family, so that the estate thus came to the 
Herberts. The castle is a splendid building by Sir C. Barry, 
and the interior has since been altered and decorated by 
Butterfidd, whose entrance hall, paved with coloured marbles, 
is of great beauty. There is a valuable collection of paintings, 
principally portraits by Beynolds, Kneller, Vandyke, &c, 
with many examples of the foreign masters. The Castle is 
placed at a height of 587ft. above the sea, immediately at the 
foot of Siddown Hill, a great buttress of the chalk range, 
rising to 940ft. It is well wooded, and forms part of the 
Park, drives being carried up to the summit, from which, it 
need scarcely be said, there is a superb view over Berkshire 
into Gloucestershire. The greater portion of the Park, 13m. 
in circumference, extends northwards towards Newbury, and 
much of it, especially the northern part called Penwood, is 
exceedingly wild, quite in keeping with the old legal right 
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held by the Carnarvon family, of harbouring wild animals. 
There are several beautiful lakes (Milford water especially 
striking), on the banks of which the rhododendron grows in 
great profusion, and fine views are to be obtained from Clere 
Brow and Tent Hill. For variety of scenery there are few 
places in England to be compared with Highclere. The visitor 
should notice the cedars of Lebanon and the American plants. 
Highclere church, which stands near the house, has been 
rebuilt by the late Sir G. G. Scott in E. E. style, and contains 
chance], nave, and S. aisle. There is a memorial window to 
Mr. Edward Herbert, who was murdered by Greek brigands, 
1870. A mortuary chapel, not far distant, from designs by 
AUom, contains the tomb of the late Countess, d. 1875. A 
road runs south from the lodge at the foot of Siddown Hilt, 
underneath Beacon Hill, 863ft., on the top of which is an 
irregularly-shaped encampment with a deep vallum. This 
road in about If m. (from the lodge), rejoins the high road to 
Whitchurch ; but if the tourist wishes to go to Burghclere, 
lim., he must pass under the northern side of Beacon Hill. 
Burghclere has two churches, the one (nearest Highclere), the 
old parish church, restored 1861 by the Earl, the other 
modern, of Perp. style. The former contains the vaults of 
the Carnarvon family. Just above Burghclere, and between 
that and Sidmonton (p. 87) is Ladle Hill, crowned with a 
circular camp. It should be remembered that there is an 
inn, Carnarvon Arms, at Whitway, between the London and 
Winchester lodges. From Whitway it is nearly 4m. to 
Litchfield, where a battle is said to have been fought in the 
Saxon era. The church has been partly restored by Woody tr. 
From here it is 3m. to Whitchurch station (p. 65). 

Road Excursions. 

XIV. SOUTHAMPTON TO HYTHE, BEAUUEU, LYMIKGTON, AND 
CHBI8TCHUBCH. 

Steamers leave Southampton Town Pier (Fare, 6d.) several 
times a day for Hy the (Inn, Drummond Arms), some 2m. on 
the W. bank of the Southampton Water. From Hythe the 
line of coast can be explored on both sides. 2m. N.E. is the 
pretty village of Dibden (Deepdene), and farther on (opposite 
Southampton) are the Government powder magazines at 
Marchwood. S.W. of Hythe 2 Jm. is Cadlands (E. A. Drum- 
mond), which is said to have cost £400,000. The estate is 
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a splendid one, extending from Dibden on N. to Lepe on 
the extreme S. coast, and has 15m. of river frontage, lm. 
is Fawley ch. (restored 1844 and the tower in 1866), one of 
the four that were in existence when the New Forest was 
made. The W. door is Norman. 2m. beyond Fawley the 
Solent is reached at Eaglehurst, with it conspicuous tower 
(Count Batthyany) ; and at the end of the projecting tongue 
of land, guarding the entrance of the Southampton Water, 
is Calshot Castle, now a coastguard station, but one of the 
forts built by Henry VIII. The views of the island are very 
fine here. 

From Hythe a pretty road ascends for l|m. to Beau- 
lieu Heath, on which three barrows, called the Nodes, are 
passed rt. 4m., at Hill Top gate the road descends through 
wooded country to, 5m., Beaulieu (Inn : Montague Arms)', 
very prettily situated on the banks of the Exe river, which 
here becomes the Beaulieu Water. The celebrated Abbey 
was founded by King John in deprecation, it is said, of 
Divine wrath in return for his cruel treatment of the 
Cistercian monks, whom he proposed to have trodden under- 
foot by wild horses. Subsequent monarchs showed much 
favour to the establishment, and Innocent in. granted a 
right of sanctuary, which was long and extensively made 
use of. Amongst the fugitives were the wife of Warwick, 
the King-maker, and also Perkin Warbeck, who, however, 
voluntarily gave himself up, under promise of his life being 
saved. After the Dissolution the Abbey was granted to the 
Wriotheslys, Earls. of Southampton, from whom it came by 
marriage to the Montagues, and thus to the present owner,, 
the Duke of Buccleuch. As it now stands, the remains 
consist of the abbey gate, the refectory, and adjoining build- 
ings. The abbey gate (restored by Blornfidd) forms the 
salient feature of a group known as the Palace House (Lord 
Henry Scott), and contains four rooms, one of the lower 
ones forming a groined entrance-hall, while in the upper 
storey was an oratory. One of the corbel heads over the 
gateway represents a female wearing a wimple. The Abbot's 
house is protected by the tidal water of the river on W. 
(here a fine sheet of water), together with a wall and moat 
added in the last century by a Duke of Montague, who 
was afraid that he might be carried away unawares by a 
French cruiser coming up the river. The refectory is now 
the parish church. It is of E. E. date, stands N. and S., and 
has no chancel, architecturally speaking. The things to be 
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noticed here are, outside, the massive S. buttress, and inside, 
the roof bosses, the iron scroll-work on the door, the E. E. 
windows, and the stone pulpit, originally intended for the 
reader during the monastic meals. It is entered by a stair- 
case in the wall, and has an exquisite arcade of Purbeck 
marble. There is a singular monument and effigy to Mary 
Do, 1651, with an acrostic inscription. She was a celebrated 
witch, who lived in tbe village. N. of the refectory are the 
•cloisters, having on E. three arches leading to the chapter- 
house, and, on W. a large building which was the dormi- 
tory of the hospitium. The chapter-house shows traces of 
the stone seats and the pillars that supported the roof. 
In the N. of it was the sacristy, and on S. was the monks' 
•day room. The great chancel, of which not a trace remains, 
lay N. of the cloisters ; but a careful ground-plan has been 
made out by a former vicar of Beaulieu, the Rev. Mr. Baker. 
It had nave and aisles, transepts and aisles, central tower, and 
an apse, with chapels beyond, and was altogether 335ft. in 
length. Amongst those buried in the church was Isabella, wife 
of the Earl of Cornwall, and sister-in-law of Henry III. The 
monastic estates of Beaulieu extended for a great distance, and 
the whole neighbourhood abounds in buildings and localities 
associated with them. N. of the church was what is supposed 
to be the brewhouse and some fields, known as the vineyards, 
while an aqueduct called the Monks' Conduit (restored and 
still in use) brought water from the Exe. The farms of 
Bouverie and Swinsley Jm. S. were respectively the ox and 
pig farms, while near the coast, about 3m. S., are St Leonards, 
the old Abbey Grange, still containing the gable of the great 
barn (called the Pinnacle), and a ruined chapel ; Bargery, 
once the sheep-farm (berger, shepherd) ; the salterns, where 
the monks evaporated their salt ; tbe Park Farm, a second 
grange, and Sowley Pond, nearer Lymington, the fish reser- 
voirs. There is probably no place in England which so 
forcibly recalls the associations with the old motto : " La- 
borare est orare." An interesting excursion may be made 
to all these spots, as also down the river, which in the last 
century was a rather busy industrial district, in which ship- 
building was extensively carried on, both at Bailey's Hard, 
close to Beaulieu, and Bucklershard, about 2m. lower, where 
John, Duke of Montague, intended to found a second 
Bristol, a scheme which came to naught. On the opposite 
bank is Exbury House (Major Foster), the village of Exbury 
being at the mouth of the river. From hence it is lim. to 
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Lepe, passing Inchenery House (Earl Delawarr). Lepe was 
in very early times the great crossing-place to the Island at 
Gurnard Bay. 

The road from Beaulieu to Lymington passes lm. a large 
pond at Hatchet Gate, then crosses the heath for 3m., 
•descending the hill by Newtown House (J. Duplessis) and 
Walhampton (Sir H. Burrard, Bt), passing the obelisk to 
Sir H. B. Neale. 

5m. Lymington (p. 74). 

The direct road from Lymington to Christchurch is about 
11m., but three or four more if the tourist goes round by 
Keyhaven, Milford, and Hordle, which, if he is a geologist, 
lie is sure to do. A sea wall extends a portion of the way 
to Keyhaven, shortening the walk by a mile. Keyhaven 
is the nearest and most convenient place to get a boat for 
Hurst Castle, which, although situated at the extremity of 
-a tongue of shingle connected with the mainland, is almost 
impossible to be reached on foot. Hurst, originally one of 
Henry VIlL's forts, is now an important signal station, 
•commanding the passage of the Solent, and has a battery 
for the defence of the channel, being immediately oppo- 
site the forts on the Isle of Wight. Architecturally it con- 
sists of a tower with the date 1535, flanked by a long 
granite wall, with embrasures for heavy guns. The most 
interesting reminiscence of Hurst is the imprisonment here 
•of Charles I. before his removal to Windsor, lm. W. of 
Keyhaven is the pretty village of Milford, the church of 
which (mostly E. E.) is worth a visit. It contains monu- 
ments to Admiral Sir W. Cornwallis, by Foley, and to Sir 
Jas. Carnac, by MacdoweU. To the geologist the remainder 
of the route, to within a couple of miles of Christchurch, is 
of exceeding interest, from the variety of freshwater and 
marine fossils found in the line of cliffs, which extend by 
Hordwell, Beckton, and Barton, to near Mudeford, forming 
.the sweep of Christchurch Bay. At Hordwell these beds 
are of fresh or brackish water origin, but in about 2m. at 
Barton Cliffs, the London clay bed, with its peculiar fauna, 
•comes in, and continues for the rest of the way westward. 
The cliffs are composed of soft, yeasty clay, with indurated 
blocks, and require great caution in manipulating on the 
part of the fossu hunter. They are fast being destroyed by 
the sea, old Hordwell Church having shared the same fate. 
Occasionally there is a picturesque glen or chine running 
inland, such as Beckton Bunny, and Chewton Bunny, the 
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latter on a large scale and well wooded. For the whole of 
the expedition, the views of the Isle of Wight and the Needles 
are very beautiful, while westward Hengistbury Head, near 
Christchurch, is the most conspicuous feature. The modern 
E. E. church of Hordle (known in later days as being the 
scene of Mrs. Girdles tone and the Shakers' encampment) is 
by Giles, and contains a reredos with mosaics by ScUvtati, 
and some stained glass. Hordle Cliff was the residence of 
the late Justice Thesiger. Arnewood Towers (A. T. Peter- 
son) &c. 9m. High Cliff (Marchioness of Waterford), a sort 
of Strawberry Hill residence, with a fine sea view. The 
interior contains a good many curiosities, including oak 
carving and stained glass. 10m. Mudeford, a little primitive 
bathing village, with omnibus communication to Christ- 
church. Sir Walter Scott used to visit at a house here called 
Gundimore in 1807, and corrected his ' Marmion ' during his 
stay. In about l£m. the Avon is crossed, and the tourist 
reaches Christchurch (p. 75). 

Road Excursions. 

XV. LYNDHUB8T AND THE NEW FOREST. 

The New Forest, the most typical and unspoilt of all our 
English woodland districts, can be approached from many 
points, but the majority of tourists will naturally enter it 
either at the Lyndhurst road or Brockenhurst stations. In 
either case, the little town of Lyndhurst will be the centre 
from which all excursions should radiate. (Hotel : Crown. 
Pop. 1544. Distances: Lyndhurst Road, 3m.; Brocken- 
hurst, 4m. ; Boldre, 7m. ; Lymington, 9m. ; Minstead, 
3m.; Rufus Stone, 4}m.; Bramshaw, 6 m. ; Beaulieu, 
7m. ; Christchurch, 14m. ; Bingwood, 11m. ; Picked Post, 
8m.; Stoney Cross, 4m.) The extensive district now 
known as the New Forest was in early Saxon times called by 
the name of Ttene ; but it was not afforested until the Con- 
quest, when William I. established a great hunting ground, 
guarding it by strict forest laws. It was formerly believed 
that the Conqueror acted with great selfishness and brutality 
towards the inhabitants, destroying farms, villages, and 
churches to make room for his amusement, but subsequent 
researches have shown that this is all unfounded, and with 
the exception of the very harsh Norman laws as to forestry, 
the dwellers were comparatively little interfered with. These 
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laws were doubtless vexatious and unpopular, and gave the 
Forest a bad name, which was not diminished by the 
accidental death of William Bufus by a chance arrow from 
the bow of Sir Walter Tyrrel. Since that remote period, the 
history of the New Forest has contained nothing more excit- 
ing than the incidents of forestry, and those not of the most 
creditable nature. The whole enclosure became the scenes of 
abuse and robbery ; those who had property adjoining seeking 
to filch more from the Forest, while the officers appointed to 
look after the timber for the use of the Navy, cut it down 
ruthlessly and pocketed the results. Poachers found a con- 
genial home there, together with charcoal-burners and all 
sorts of homeless and characterless individuals, while the 
general decay and destruction were helped forward by the 
carelessness of James I. and the two Charleses, who allowed 
things to be conducted in the most slipshod manner. In 
1831, however, the attention of Parliament was drawn to 
the necessity of looking after the national timber preserves 
(the days of iron shipbuilding not having then arrived) ; but 
it was not until 1851 that the Deer Removal Act was passed, 
by which the deer were abolished, the Grown acquiring instead 
the right of planting 10,000 more acres. In 1868 it was pro- 
posed that disforesting should take place, but no further 
action was taken ; and in 1875 an inquiry was held, in which 
such remarkably strong feeling was shown by the English 
public as to the propriety of not allowing the utilitarian axe 
(even though its use has been sanctioned of late by such 
high authority) to interfere with the rights and enjoyment of 
the people of one of the most beautiful and characteristic 
corners of the kingdom. 

The area of the New Forest is of great extent, reaching 
from the Wiltshire border to the sea coast N. and S., and 
from E. to W. from the Southampton Water to Poole Harbour. 
A good deal of this is open heath or enclosed agricultural 
land ; and the pith of the really forest scenery will be found 
in a distance of about 10 or 12m., say from Bramshaw to 
Bold re, or from Lyndhurst road to near Bingwood or Ford- 
ingbridge. The road to Lyndhurst from the station (omnibus 
to every train) is beautiful and most enjoyable ; and Lynd- 
hurst itself is very picturesquely seated in a partial clearing, 
with its church overlooking it from a mound believed to be 
artificial. This church was rebuilt in 1863 from designs by 
White, and is of an elaborate E. E., of red, white, and black 
brick, with a conspicuous spire. The interior should be visited, 
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if only for the sake of Sir Frederick Leighton's wonderful 
frescos, covering the E. wall, of the Ten Virgins, all of life-size^ 
This fine work was a gratuitous contribution on the part of 
the artist. Notice also the beautiful carved flower capitals of 
the piers and of the chancel arch, the decorations on the S. 
wall by Pollen, the stained-glass E. window by Morris and 
Marshall (a memorial window to Admiral and Mrs. Aitche- 
son), the monument to Mr. and Mrs. Hargreaves by Street, 
and the one by Flaxman, at the W. end to Sir P. Jennings 
(this was a legacy from the old church). The churchyard is 
well planted ana looked after, and there are some pretty 
peeps through the trees of distant scenery. Not far beyond 
the church is the Queen's House (H. L. Oumberbatch), the 
official residence of the Forest surveyor, and also the meeting 
place of the Forest Courts and of the magistrates of the 
division. It is of the date of Charles II. It contains a 
stirrup, which tradition puts down as having been used by 
William Rufus on the day of his death ; but in reality it is 
many hundred years later. Lyndhurst is the centre of a 
large number of pleasant residences, such as Foxlease (W. G. 
Stevenson), Northernwood (Lord Londesborough), Cuffnalls 
(R. Hargreaves), often visited by Pitt, the Minister and 
George III., Wilverley Park (Lady Dickson), &c. In what- 
ever direction the pedestrian wanders he cannot go wrong,, 
and the few excursions marked out are sufficient to denote 
the salient points. The student of natural history has many 
days' work cut out for him, both the botany and the 
entomology being exceptionally interesting. * 

Excursions. 

a. To Minstead, Stoneycross, Rufus Stone, and Brams- 
haw. lm. is Emery Down, where is a little ch. by 
Butterfield. 3m. Minstead Manor (Mrs. Compton), 
the grounds of which are celebrated for its rhodo- 
dendra. The inn, The Trusty [Servant, has a 
sign which is a copy of the curious painting in 
Winchester College (p. 16). Soon after leaving 
Minstead, one of the highest points of the forest 
is reached in Stoney Cross Hill, which is crossed 
by the main road from Southampton to Ringwood. 
There is a magnificent view from here, embracing 
Southampton Water, Netley Hospital, the Isle of 
Wight, and a wide extent of Hampshire and Wilt- 
shire Downs. A little distance (1*5 is Stoney Cross 
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village {Inn : Compton Arms), the road to Brams- 
haw crossing the main road at Castle Malwood 
(Gen. Parker), where tradition states that William 
Bufus lay the night before his death, Malwood 
Keep being one of the royal hunting castles. There 
are slight traces of a moat round the keeper's lodge. 
The Bufus Stone, of triangular shape, and cased with 
iron, marks the spot where, according to the in- 
scription, stood the oak tree so fatal to William 
Bufus, for he was struck by Sir Walter Tyrrell 
arrow, which glanced off from it. Except that 
the king undoubtedly died by mischance from an 
arrow-shot, the remainder of the story is somewhat 
apocryphal, for Sir Walter Tyrrel, in later days, 
is said to have declared on oath that he was not 
in the Forest on the day on which the accident 
happened. The cottage hard by is also said to be the 
one inhabited by Purkess, the charcoal-burner, to- 
which Bums' body was first conveyed, before being 
placed in a cart and taken to Winchester. The 
tourist is now in the heart of the most beautiful por- 
tion of the forest, and whatever road Jhe takes, he 
cannot go wrong. A little beyond Bufus Stone is 
Canterton, and at the junction of the road with 
the Southampton and Salisbury T.P. is Brook,, 
where Eocene fossils have been obtained from pits 
sunk to the Bracklesham beds. The road (rt). goes 
to Totton through Oadnam, where was once a 
celebrated oak which put forth young leaves on 
Christmas day. From Brook there is a choice of 
routes; N. to Bramshaw (which is partly in 
Wiltshire), or following the Downton Boad (1.) 
passing Bramble Hill (Hon. Mrs. Glyn), turning 
off, about 2m. from Brook, to Fritham, from 
whence a very charming road, by Fritham Plain, 
leads back to Stoney Cross. Should the tourist 
prefer, he may walk from Fritham to Fording- 
bridge, passing through a district which has yielded 
many interesting specimens of Boman pottery, 
especially plentiful at Sloden. 
>. To Bingwood by Picked Post (11m.), as beautiful 
a forest walk as can be found. Keep straight on 
past the Swan (road on 1. goes to Christchurch) to 
Emery Down, then turning to 1. At Boldrewood, 3m. 
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(a keeper's lodge on 1.) the road ascends, and from 
the summit is a magnificent view over a perfect sea 
of undulating forest-land. For isolated woodland 
scenery, the pedestrian might be in Styria rather 
than Hampshire. Just before rising the Boldrewood 
Hill, a path runs 1. through Mark Ash, a specially 
fine bit of wood, and rejoins the Eingwood Eoad 
in some 4m. or so, near Handy Cross Pond. The 
way is rather wet, and should not be attempted 
by anyone who objects to being lost for a period. 
4£m. the Stoney Cross Eoad falls in rt., and the 
way dips into a great hollow, ascending again on 
to an elevated but open heath. 8m. Picked Post 
Inn, where the road on 1. goes to Burley and 
Holmsley Station. A few yards beyond the inn 
is a tumbledown-looking house, with the extra- 
ordinary name of Dilamgerbendi. It certainly has 
the advantage of a fine view and plenty of fresh 
air. From here it is 3m. descent to Eingwood (p. 74). 
<;. To Knyghtwood Oak and Brockenhurst. Take the 
Christchurch road (1. past the Swan). At about 3m. 
rt. is Knyghtwood Oak, a splendid old giant sur- 
rounded by beeches. From this point the pedestrian 
may follow a track to Mark Ash and Boldrewood, 
rejoining the Eingwood road ; or he may take the 
road to Burley Lodge, near which are five other 
magnificent old oaks, the remnants of a group 
known as the Twelve Apostles. Burley Manor (W. 
C. Esdaile) was a royal demesne until James I.'s 
time. Eingwood may be reached by this road, falling 
in at Picked Post. About ,1m. from Knyghtwood, 
crossing the Vinney Eidge, a road (1.) runs straight 
to Brockenhurst Station, the Christchurch road, 
crossing the Blackwater, one of the head streams of 
the Lymington river, and passing Wilverley Post to 
Holmsley Station (p. 74). These, then, will be the 
main routes, from which the pedestrian can pick 
and choose walks, drives, and rambles for a month 
at least ; and whether he is an artist, a geologist, 
a botanist, a student of natural history, or a simple 
admirer of nature, he will find a month all too 
short for the enjoyment of the New Forest. 
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Road Excursions. 

XVI. RINGWOOD TO FORDINGBRIDGE AND BREAMORE. 

A pretty and pleasant walk up the valley of the Avon 
from Ringwood (p. 74), the road following the E. bank. 
Passing 1. the woods of Somerley (Lord Normanton), the 
tourist reaches 3m. Ellingham, tfye old church of which is* 
interesting. It is of E. E. date, and contains a rood-screen, 
with texts of Scripture from the Geneva version, a very 
singular pew belonging to Moyle's Court, and an altar-piece 
brought hither from a Spanish church. In the churchyard 
are buried Lady Alicia Lisle and her daughter, seventeenth, 
century. They lived at Moyle's Court (F. Fane), lm. rt. r 
and played a rather important part in the rebellion, Lady 
Alicia having married John Lisle the regicide. Though her 
son was a Royalist, she was warmly devoted to the other 
side, and concealed some of Monmouth's adherents, who fled 
after Sedgraoor, at Moyle's Court. The course of the river 
is very pretty between Ellingham and lbbesley, the church 
of which contains the brass and monument of Sir J. Constable 
and wife. On the opposite side of the river is Harbridge 
Church, with a pretty modern tower. The schools are situated 
in Lord Normanton's park adjoining, and his property on 
both sides the Avon is connected by a one-arch bridge. 

6 Fordingbridge (Station on Salisbury and Poole 
line. Hotels: Greyhound, Crown. Pop. 837. Distances: 
Bingwood, 6m. ; Salisbury, 12m.), a pleasant little town, 
much visited by anglers, and with a trade in sailcloth. The 
church (Dec. and Perp.) has a N. and S. chancel, divided 
from each other by Dec. pillars. There is a brass to Dr. 
Bulkeley and wife! 3m. K.W. on the Wiltshire border is 
Rockborne, and a conspicuous pillar recording the achieve- 
ments of Sir Eyre Coote in India, d. 1783. It stands in the 
grounds of West Park (Eyre Coote). The church also 
contains monuments to that family, and particularly one by 
Gibson. 

3 (From Fordingbridge) Breamore Station, on the 
borders of the county. Breamore Church (named in * Domes- 
day') occupies the site of an Augustinian Priory, is of 
Norman date, with a central tower and a porch with a 
parvise chamber on it, containing some frescoes. Breamore 
House (Sir E. Hulse), a fine old Elizabethan mansion, was 
built in 1856, and the present house is modern. There is a 
curious maze in the park. Charford, close by Breamore, is 
supposed to be the locale of a great battle between the Celts 
and the Romano-Britons in the sixth century. 

H 
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(D)-THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 



As this guide book is intended more especially for the use 
of the tourist visiting the mainland, he is referred for more 
minute details concerning the island to Jenkinson's Practical 
Guide. Communication between Hampshire and the Isle of 
Wight is maintained by four steampacket routes, viz. : 

From Portsmouth Harbour to Ryde. 

From Stokes Bay to Ryde. 



ft 



byth< 



c) From Southampton toCowes. 



From Lymington to Yarmouth. 

The route from Portsmouth to Ryde is exploits jointly 
_„ .he L.S.W. and L.B.S.C. compauies. The arrangements 
are convenient and the steamers comfortable. The distance, 
about 4£m., is traversed in 25 to 30 minutes. (5)The 
Stokes Bay passage (p. 56) is shorter, the train (L.S.W.R.) 
running direct to the pier from Fareham; the distance is 
3m., the crossing occupying 20 minutes. Both these routes 
terminate at the Ryde pier head, (c) From Southampton 
splendid steamers leave thepier several times a day, proceed- 
ing down the Southampton Water and passing (rt.) Hythe with 
its pier (p. 88), Cadlands, and Calshot Castle at the mouth ; 
(on 1.) W oolston, Netley (the Abbey not visible), the Victoria 
Hospital, and the village of Hamble. The distance from 
Southampton to Cowes is 14m. (d) The route from Lyming- 
ton to Yarmouth is the least frequented, although it is con- 
venient for tourists coming from the West. It is a short 
passage of 4m., of which 2 only are across the Solent, but the 
great drawback is that Yarmouth itself is a somewhat in- 
accessible place to all parts of the island, except Freshwater. 

Ryde {Hotels: Pier, Esplanade, Sivier's, Eagle, Yelfs, 
Royal Kent; Pop. 12,000) is the metropolis of this part of 
the island and the great starting point for excursionists. 
Objects of interest : the pier (admission 2d.), with tramway 
on it to town and railway station ; good views. Church ( All 
Saints) by late Sir G. G. Scott. 
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Excursions : 

(1) By sea-shore to Seaview 2£m., St. Helens 5m., and 

Sandown, passing the fort at Puckpool, Seaview 
village (Hotel, Crown), Nettlestone Point (fossils), 
thence turning southward to St. Helens. Old 
church, used as a sea-mark, close to the water; 
beautiful view overlooking Brading Haven. Ferry 
from St. Helens' Spit to Bembridge Point. The 
Isle of Bembridge, or Bembridge Downs, is the 
eastern termination of the chalk range that runs 
through the Island. There are splendid views, 
particularly from the obelisk erected in memory of 
Lord Yarborough. There is a good road from Bem- 
bridge to Sandown, 4jm., but the geologist will 
find it interesting to follow the cliffs 6m., along 
White Cliff Bay and Red Cliff. Do not attempt to 
go, round the base of the Culver Cliffs, as it is dan- 
gerous on account of the tide. The return can be 
made to Ryde by rail. 

(2) By rail to Sandown and Ventnor. The chief 
station at Ryde is that of St. John, lm., but pas- 
sengers start from the Esplanade, or direct from the 
Pier Head, 4m. 

Brading Station. The village lies (rt.) under Brading 
Down, and nearly at the head of (1.) Brading Harbour, a 
large estuary (picturesque at high water), across which em- 
bankment works are being carried for the purposes of reclama- 
tion. In Brading Churchyard is grave of Legh Richmond's 
" Young Cottager," also an epitaph by Calcott. The town 
contains old stocks and bull-baiting ring. {Hotel, Bugle). 

Excursions : 

(a) About lm. on Sandown Road, at Morton Farm, are 
the remains of the celebrated Roman villa, dis- 
covered in 1879, the excavations of which have 
been carried to a considerable extent, yielding plans 
of twenty-five rooms of great size, with remarkably 
beautiful tesselated pavements, hypocausts, flues, 
fresco paintings, tiles, coins, and pottery. The most 
singular of all these antiquities was a Mosaic pave- 
ment of very curious design, viz., a man with head of 
a cock, and another of Orpheus playing on the lyre. 

h 2 
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It is believed that this villa is the finest of the kind 
ever discovered in Great Britain. Cross the Yar to 
(b) Nunwell, at the back of the town, the pretty park 
of the Oglander family. 

6 Sandown Station. (Hotels: King's Bead, Sandown, 
Esplanade.) The town has much increased of late years, and 
has become large and thriving. Good sands. Fine coast 
scenery at Culver. The bay was the scene of a sad calamity 
in 1878, when the Eurydice sank during a sudden gust of 
wind. 

Excursion : 

lm. N. to pretty village of Yaverland, with Norman 
church ; 2 S. along the shore to Shanklin. 

8 Shanklin Station. (Hotels: Hollier\ Royal Spa/, 
Daish's, Marine.) A pleasant watering place, with a pictur- 
esque chine leading down to the beach (an admission fee)* 
Good bathing. The line nows turns inland to 

10. "Wboxall Station, in the heart of the downs. Imme- 
diately on rt. Appuldurcombc Park, now a boys' school, with 
a mansion built by Sir K. Woraley ; grounds laid out by 
Capability Brown. On the down above (fine views) is 
Worsley obelisk. Then through a long tunnel to 

12 Ventnor Station, a steep hill intervening between it 
and the town. Ventnor (Hotels: Royal, Marine, Queen! s % 
Esplanade, Crab and Lobster, Rayner*s Temperance), is a 
favourite watering place, both in summer and winter; during 
the latter season, the invalids who require warm shelter con- 
gregate here. Beautiful situation in the Undercliff ; tolerably 
good boating, though somewhat dangerous ; pier. 

, Excursion : 

a. 1 m. E. to Bonchurch (Hotel: Bonchurch), one of 
the loveliest places in all England, situated on 
the steep slopes of Boniface Down. The church- 
yard is a gem. The old church (Norman) is 
only used for burials. The new church by Ferrey, 
with stained glass by Wailes. In private grounds is 
the Pulpit Bock, as is the case with most of the 
salient points of the scenery ; splendid views from 
the Down above. The walk should be taken to 
Shanklin, 2£ m. by the sea cliffs and the Land- 
slip, returning either by road or by the sea shore,, 
passing Luccombe Chine. 
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*5. Over Boniface Down, 787 feet, and Shanklin Down 
to Cook's Castle, then crossing to Appuldurcombe, 
and back by A. Down, Week Down, and Rew 
Down. 

c. To St. Lawrence, Blackgang Chine, &c. (p. 102). 

(S) From Hyde to Newport by rail, turning off from 
main line about 1 m. from St. John's. 2m. Ashey 
Station. Fine view from Ashey Down, 1. 3m. Haven 
Street Station, at head of a stream running to 
Wootton. Messley and Arreton Downs, 1. 5m. 
Wootton Station; Wootton village, 1 m. rt. 
6m. Whippingham Station. Pretty views of the 
Medina and Osborne nearly 2m. rt., with Whip- 
pingham church and village. 8. Newport (Junc- 
tion with Cowes and Sandown lines, p. 104). 

«(4) Hyde to Newport or Cowes by road, by BiDstead, 
Quarr Abbey, and Wootton. l|m. Binstead, a pretty 
village overlooking the Solent. There are quarries 
here yielding interesting fossils ; church, E. E. and 
modern, contains an interesting sculptured font; 
Quarr Abbey, 2£m., has slight remains of the Cister- 
cian abbey founded 1132 ; they are scanty, and can 
be seen from the road. Cross the creek at Wootton 
Bridge (Inn: Sloop.) The village of Wootton 
is a little to rt., prettily wooded ; church Norman, 
with Jacobean pulpit ; 3}m. road on 1. to Newport ; 
on r. to Cowes 4m., passing 2£m. (and a little to 1.) 
Whippingham church, where the Queen attends the 
service. It was built 1861, and much colour has been 
used in the decoration. It has a lantern tower, good 
stained glass, a medallion of the Prince Consort 
by ITieed, and a font designed by the Princesses 
Christian and Louise. Beautiful views of the 
Medina river. The road here passes at the back of 
her Majesty's grounds at Osborne, and also of 
Norris Castle (Duke of Bedford) to East Cowes. 

the south coast from ventnor to the needles. 

Coaches run regularly during the season to St Lawrence, 
Niton, Blackgang Chine, Freshwater, and Alum Bay. Im- 
mediately outside Ventnor is Steephill Castle (D. Hamborough) 
a modern mansion, beautifully situated. The Empress of 
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Austria spent a summer here. Following along the Under- 
cliff is (I.) the National Consumptive Hospital, founded 1869,. 
by the late Dr. Hassall, on the detached or cottage system ; 
1. St. Lawrence new church. The old one (said to be the 
smallest church in England) is on the hillside above, by 
side of road leading to Whitwell Shute and inland. St. Law- 
rence is a charming hamlet, with pretty residences. Instead 
of following the road, the pedestrian may ascend the cliff by 
Pedgun path above St. Lawrence, and then along the 
.Cripples' path to Niton. Splendid views, the Undercliff 
lying below. The road also is very beautiful, passing Old 
Park and Mirables, and reaching (5m.) Sandrock Hotel, over- 
looking St. Catherine's Lighthouse and the dangerous locality 
of Kocken End Race. A road runs inland to Niton and 
Newport. 6m. Blackgang Hotel, a little beyond which is the 
celebrated Blaekgang Chine, a most magnificent hollow or 
ravine scooped out of the rock, which, under certain stormy 
aspects, is exceedingly fine. The visitor is introduced to the 
spot through a bazaar, where a small purchase is expected 
to be made, in consideration of the care bestowed upon 
the paths. Of late years considerable landslips have taken 
place in the soft clay of the gault, causing alterations 
of roads and footpaths. 6|m. the village of Chale (Inn: 
Clarendon), the churchyard of which has many graves 
of wrecked sailors. Chale Farm has some antiquarian 
details. On the down above is Hoy's Pillar, erected by a 
Eussian. The road now makes a diversion inland, and 
crosses Kingston Down to Kingston (8m.), a pretty little vil- 
lage with a very small church and old manor-house. In the 
church is a brass, fifteenth century. 9m. Shorwell or Shorrell, 
under the Downs. Church contains frescoes of St. Chris- 
topher, a curious pulpit, with frame for hour-glass, and some 
altar tombs to the Leighs of Northcourt, an old manor-house 
in the neighbourhood. Westcourt and Wolverton are other old 
houses of interest. 10m. Brixton or Bryson, a very pleasant 
village with a good church, which had for rectors Bishops 
Ken, Moberley, and Wilberforce. The latter gave the 
stained glass window. The pedestrian can keep along the 
cliffs from Chale to Brixton, passing through Atherfield, 
interesting to the geologist for its fossiliferous clays. There 
are several small chines on the route. 11m. Mottestone, 
also with a diminutive church. On Mottestone Downs is 
an upright stone, and several earthworks and barrows. The 
manor house i§ of the sixteenth century. Good views of 
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Freshwater from here. Next come Brook and Brook House 
(C. Seeley), the old manor-house modernized. Off the coast 
is a submarine forest, visible at low water. The whole strata 
are of the greatest interest here. The road now bends inland 
a little, and runs through the hills, turning 1. and keeping 
N. of Afton Down to (20m.) Freshwater Gate. {Hotels : 
Freshwater Bay, Albion, Starkes), situated in a dip of the 
downs, and close to the seaside. The Western Yar takes its 
rise near this, and flows north to Yarmouth, 4 m., almost 
making a second island. There are some curious rocks and 
caves in the chalk here. Freshwater village is nearly 1 m. N. 
Good church (Trans. Norman) with singular tower, rood-screen, 
and Jacobean pulpit. The great excursion is of course to 
the Needles and Alum Bay, the carriage road to which (or 
rather the Needles Hotel, 3 m.) is at the back of High Down, 
passing Farringford, the residence of Mr. Tennyson. The 
tourist is advised to walk the whole distance along the summit 
of the Down. A third way, and the most attractive if weather 
permit, is to take a boat and sail under the splendid cliffs of 
Main Bench. The extreme end of the Island is marked by 
two projections, called Sun Corner and the Needles, between 
which is Scratchells Bay, a curious indentation of lofty chalk , 
cliffs with parallel flint layers. There is an immense arched 
recess at the foot. The Needles themselves are isolated sharp- 
edged masses of chalk, forming the extreme western point of 
the island. They were formerly connected with the land by 
a natural arch. On the farthest rock is the lighthouse. N. of 
this is Alum Bay, one of the most remarkable spots in the 
kingdom, on account of its vertical layers of variegated sands 
of most vivid colours. The fine white sands are dug for 
glass making, and alum exudes from the face of the cliff. 
CHotel: Alum Bay.) Here is a cavern, known as Mother 
Large's kitchen. There is a strong fort overlooking Scratchells 
and Alum Bays. 

THE NORTH COAST FROM ALUM BAY TO YARMOUTH, 5J M., 
AND COWES 14£ M. 

A little-frequented route, but with beautiful views of the 
Solent and the opposite Hampshire and Dorsetshire coasts. 
The geologist should walk round Headon Hill, the Eocene 
clays of which are rich in fossils. 

l£m. Tollands of Totlands Bay. Good fine sands and new 
hotel. Passing the Warden Battery, reach Colwell Bay, 
guarded on N. by Cliff End and Albert Forts, and on E. more 
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inland by Golden Hill Fort. These, being opposite Hurst 
Castle, effectually bar the passage of the Solent to an enemy. 
It is only 1 m. across from Colwell to Freshwater* Beyond 
the Albert Fort is Victoria Fort, connected with mainland by 
a submarine cable. Pass Norton (Sir Hammond-Graeme), 
and cross the estuary of the Yar, to (5$m.) Yarmouth {Inns: 
George, Bugle. Steamers from Lymington), a queer decayed 
little town of no great interest. The church has monument 
with statue to Sir K. Holmes, Governor of Yarmouth Castle 
in seventeenth century, also a clepsydra or water clock for 
the parson to time himself by. The lectern is decorated with 
jewels. From Yarmouth the road runs inland to (9m.) Shal- 
fleet, at the bend of the Newton river, but the geologist ought 
to follow the coast and explore the Eocene strata of Hampstead 
cliffs, rich in ironstone. Shalfleet church is Norman, and 
has a sculptured tympanum. 1 m. N. is Newton, where 
oyster breeding is carried on. It was once a corporate town 
and borough of considerable importance. 10$ m. Lock's Green 
And Porchfield, overlooking another inlet, and on W. border 
of Parkhurst Forest. At 13Jm. crossing the hill, beautiful 
views are gained of the Medina. 14£m. East Cowes. 

COWES TO NEWPORT AND SANDOWN BY RAIL. 

Coweb (Hotels: Gloucester, Marine, Fountain ; all at West 
Cowes : East Medina, at E. Cowes : Bail to Newport, Byde, 
and Ventnor : Steamers to Southampton, Byde and Ports- 
mouth), is the headquarters of the yachting public, and as 
such is largely visited by the fashionable world, to which 
Also the near proximity of her Majesty's residence at Osborne 
greatly contributes. The situation of both E. and W. Cowes 
on either side the Medina is very charming, but apart from 
this and the constant movement going on in the harbour and 
roadstead, Cowes has little to interest the tourist The 
churches, and the club-house of the Royal Yacht Squadron 
are the principal buildings. The Parade and the Green are 
pleasant promenades. Adjoining W. Cowes is Northwood 
rark, and close to E. Cowes are Slatwood, the birthplace 
of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, E. Cowes Castle (Dowager Vis- 
countess Gort), Norris Castle (Duke of Bedford), and Osborne, 
the marine residence of her Majesty. None of these three 
places are open to tourists, but they are well seen from the 
sea, the latter being a fine Italian mansion by Cuhitt, with 
lofty fag and clock towers. The gardens are beautiful, arid 
arranged in terraces running down to the sea. 
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The line runs close to the bank of the Medina, a wide 
estuary-like river (Whippingham church (p. 101) being on 
the opposite shore) and past North wood church, which cod- 
tains a curious chalk monument, to 

4 Newport Station (Junction with line to Hyde. Eotels : 
Bugle, Wheatsheaf). Newport is generally loosed upon as 
the capital of the island, and is a brisk little town, with a 
considerable shipping trade. It played a considerable part 
in the Civil War, having declared sigainst the king (Charles L), 
who here held a long series of negotiations with the Commis- 
sioners. The church, rebuilt by Daukes, 1854, is a fine one, 
of Dec. style, consisting of nave, with clerestory and aisles, 
N. and S. porches, and chapels and chancel. The E. window 
is in memoriam of the officers and men quartered at Park- 
hurst who fell in the Crimea, and there are also three others, 
which, together with a beautiful monument by Marochetti, 
put up by the Queen, commemorate Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Charles I., who died at Carisbrooke ; also an effigy 
of Sir R. Horsey, governor of the island sixteenth century. 
The Town Hall, by Nash, has a statue of Chief Justice 
Fleming, a native of the place. There is a fair museum in 
the Literary Institute. 

Excursions : 

(a) The great excursion from Newport is to Carisbrooke 
Castle, 1 m. on road to Chale. It was originally a 
Eoman station, and a Norman castle was built by 
William FitzOsborne. It was afterwards besieged by 
King Stephen, in whose time the great well, 240 ft. 
deep was sunk by the then governor. The out- 
works were constructed in the reign of Elizabeth, 
at the time of the Armada panic. The chief 
interest of the castle, however, is associated with 
Charles I., who was imprisoned here for eight 
months previous to his removal to Newport and 
then to Hurst Castle, about two months before his 
execution. The salient points are, the entrance 
gateway (t. Q. Elizabeth), Woodville's gateway, on 
the inner side of the moat, 1464, the Great Court, 
the Tilt Yard, used by the king as a bowling green, 
the buildings on 1. of the court, in which the king 
was imprisoned, the well, the keep (good view from 
the summit) and the Mountjoy Tower (a charge of±d. 
is made for admission.) A Roman villa was dis- 
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covered close by the castle in 1859, of which traces 
are to be seen. Garisbrooke ch. (Ferp.) has a good 
tower, and a monument to Lady Wadham, aunt of 
Jane Seymour, wife of Henry VIII. 
(b) To Parkhurst, 1 m. on Cowes road, where are situ- 
ated extensive barracks and a reformatory for 
juvenile offenders. They are on the outskirts of 
Parkhurst Forest 

5 Shide Station, prettily placed at foot of Pan and St. 
George's Downs (beautiful views of the Medina and the central 
part of the island), descending from the latter at 

6 Blackwater Station, the nearest station to Gatcomb 
Park (C. Seeley) and village. The mansion was erected by 
the Worsley family in 1750. The church has an effigy in 
armour to a knight named Estur (t. Edward I.). The situ- 
ation of the village is extremely pretty. Very good scenery 
at Chillerton on the Chale road. 

7| Merston Station. A fine old manor-house here, now 
a farm-house. 

9 Horringford Station. 1 m. N. is Arreton, at the 
foot of Arreton Down, nearly in the centre of the island. The 
church is of various styles, the chancel being Early English. 
The decorations with coloured marbles are good. Monu- 
ments to the family of Worsley Holmes, and a brass of 
fifteenth century, with effigy of man in armour. In the 
churchyard is buried " The Dairyman's Daughter," the subject 
of a tract now nearly forgotten. Interesting old Jacobean 
manor-house. Beautiful views from Arreton Down. 

10 Newchurch Station. Church cruciform, prettily 

E laced on a sandstone cliff. Ascend Ashey Down, one of the 
igbest points. A magnificent view and good sea mark. 

11 Alverstone Station. 

12J Sandown Station (Junction with Hyde and Ventnor 
lines. 

Across the Island from St. Lawrence to Newport. 

From the Ventnor road to Blackgang Chine another is 
given off at St. Lawrence, ascending the steep hill, past the 
curious old church and up through the " shute " (It. chute, 
fall) on to the high ground. A prettier path leads up over 
the cliffs, called Redgun (or St. Rhadegund's) path to (lim.) 
Whitwell. A third route is by following the Undercliff, 
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either by the road beneath or along the Cripples' Path, for 
li m. and then turning rt. inland to Niton, the early English 
church of which has a beautiful reredos, and a monument by 
Maxman to Mr. Arnold of Mirables. There is part of an ancien t 
cross in the churchyard. Whitwell church (restored) is Nor- 
man and Early English, and very interesting, consisting of two 
tinct chapels, each with chancel and altar, communicating 
by an arcade. Some slight frescoes on the wall are supposed 
to represent the disembowelling of Erasmus. Beyond Whit- 
well is Stenbury, an old Jacobean manor-house. The road 
here overlooks the valley of the Yar, separated by St. Cathe- 
rine's Down (conspicuous from Hoy's Pillar) and Blake Down 
from that of the Medina. 4 m. Godshill (Inn : Griffin), 
with a pretty cruciform church on a knoll of greensand. It 
is Dec. and Perp., with a handsome tower, and contains 
monuments to Sir J. Leigh (t. Henry VIII.) and to the 
Worsley family. A road from Ventnor by Appuldurcombe 
falls in here. The remainder of the route to Blackwater, 3 m. 
(where the rail to Newport may be joined) is uninteresting, 
though with pretty views of the downs. 

A few notes on the geology and botany of the island may 
not be out of place, by directing the tourist to the most 
interesting spots. The professed geologist will of course have 
studied Forbes' "Tertiary Fluvio-Marine Formations," and 
Bristowe's " Geology of the Isle of Wight," published by the 
Geological Survey. The island entirely consists of Wealden 
(the oldest formation in it) Chalk and Eocene strata, the 
latter especially being splendidly developed on the N. The 
Wealden beds are seen on S.W. coast, between Atherfield 
(good fossil Crustacea) and the end of Compton Bay, yielding 
bones of reptilia, algae, hazelnuts, &c. In Compton Bay will 
be seen the junctions of Wealden with Lower Greensand, 
Upper Greensand, Gault, and Chalk. Similar beds are 
visible at Bedcliff Bay, near Sandown. The Lower Greensand 
extends from Atherfield by Blackgang Chine to St. Catherine's 
Point, also from Bonchurch to Sandown, including Shanklin 
Chine. The Gault is to be studied in the same localities, 
viz. Compton Bay, Bonchurch, and Bedcliff Bay. The same 
may be said of the Upper Greensand, which is tolerably rich 
in fossils. The chief development of the Chalk will be found 
at Freshwater and thence to the Needles, and also at Culver 
Cliffs near Sandown. It is, however, in the Upper, Middle, 
and Lower Eocene strata that the principal interest lies, the 
Upper being visible at Byde, Binstead, Cowes, Thorness 
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Bay, Hampstead Cliffs, and Headon Hill. The St. Helen's 
beds are best studied between St. Helen's and Hyde, and at 
Headon Hill, close to Alum Bay ; the Headon beds are also 
well developed here and at Tollands and Colwell Bays, also at 
Whitecliff Bay, near Sandown. Binstead is remarkable for 
its fossiliferous freshwater beds, containing mollusca, aquatic 
plants, bones of turtle, and mammalia. Headon Hill and 
Alum Bay are perhaps the most instructive of all the locali- 
ties, although the strata are very much contorted there. 
From the Hill to the Bay the geologist can study in succes- 
sion the freshwater deposits, the Bagshot beds, the Barton 
and Bracklesham beds, the lower Bagshot Beds with the 
variegated sands, and the London clays or Bognor beds. The 
list of fossils found in these different strata is a very long 
one. 

For the botany of the island the tourist should consult 
Dr. Bromfield's work (Flora Vectensis), and for algae, a little 
work by Mr. Parkinson (published by Knight, Ventnor). 
The best localities are the Downs generally for chalk plants, 
and, in particular, Bembridge, Ashey, Boniface, and Fresh- 
water Downs. Orchids are plentiful, including the bee, 
dwarf, fly, butterfly, and spider orchis. Seaside plants are 
numerous at Brading Harbour, St. Helen's Spit, Wootton, 
Newtown, the banks of the Medina, and Sandown Bay. 
Heaths and ferns at Sandown, Pan Common, Blake Common, 
Alverstone, Godshill, Rookley, Quarr Abbey, Carisbrooke, &c. 
About 160 species of algae have been collected, principally in 
the neighbourhood of Ventnor, Shanklin, and l&ton. 
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Romsey, 70. 
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Ryde, 98. 
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St. Cross, 24. 
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St. Lawrence, 102. 
Sandown, 100. 
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Southsea, 53. 

Common, 54. 
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Steephill, 101. 
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STANFORD'S 

TWO-SHILLING SEMES 

OF 

TOURISTS' GUIDES. 



CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
By B. Clarke. 

CORNWALL. By W. H. 

Tregellas. 

DERBYSHIRE. ByJ.C.Cox. 

DEVON, North. By R. N. 
Worth, F.G.S. 

DEVON, South. By R. N. 

Worth, F.G.S. 

The above Guides to North and South 
Devon are also published in one volume, 
3s. M. 

ENGLISH LAKE DIS- 
TRICT. By H. L Jenkinson, 
F.R.G.S. 

HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. 
Beran, F.G.S. 

KENT. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 



LONDON (Tourist's Guide 

Through). By the Rev. W. 

J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A. 
LONDON (Round About). 

By the Rer. W. J. Loftie, B.A., 

F.S.A. 
NORFOLK. By Walter Rye. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. ByR. 

N. Worth, F.G.S. 
SURREY. By G. P. Beran, 

F.G.S. 
SU SSEX. By G. F. Chambers, 

F.R.A.S. ^ 

YORKSHIRE, North awd 

East Ridings. By G. P. Beran, 

F.G.S. 
YORKSHIRE, West Rronra. 

By G. P. Beran, F.G.S. 



Foap. 8vo, Cloth, with Maps, Ac. 

• These County Guides of Mr. 8tanford can be carried about in a very small 
pocket without any feeling of inconvenience, and are thoroughly practical and 
intelligible in their method, contain all necessary instructions as to means of 
locomotion, hotels, &c., and quite as much topographical, geological, historical, 
and antiquarian information as can be conveniently devoured on the spot- 
amply sufficient, indeed, to satisfy all but specialists. The authors of these 
handy guides speak from adequate personal knowledge of their respective 
counties, and each guide is well provided with useful maps and plans. We 
should think these portable and carefully written County Guide-books would 
be welcome, not only to those who are compelled to consider the question <* 
expense, but to those— and they are many— who object to the constant irritation 
of the more bulky guide-books, which are a burden in the hand, and cannot be 
put into any reasonable pocket."— Timet. 

" For the pedestrian, horseman, and bicyclist, a handy pocket-guide Is almost 
indispensable. Mr. Stanford has estimated the situation correctly, and, as far as 
we can Judge, has made most creditable provision. Nothing can be more con- 
venient than the volumes of this little two-shilling county series; the type 
though closely printed is clear, and they are nearly as light and twice as portable 
as a fairly filled cigar-case."— Saturday Review, 

London s EWAED STANPOBD, 55, dialing dross, S.V. 
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STAKFOED 8 TWO-SHILLING TOUBI8T8 GUIDES. 

TOURISTS' GUIDE THROUGH LONDON 

Comprising Historical Summary and Notices of the Principal Objects 
of Interest which may be Visited during a few days' Residence ; 

With Lists of the Principal Hotels, Theatres, Ballway Stations, Churches, 
Exhibitions, and other Notes likely to be useful to the Sightseer. 

By the REV. W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A., 

Author of M Round About London," " In and Out of London," &c 

t Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Map and Three Plans, Is. 



° Mr. Loftie's name is •warrant enough for the excellence of the unpretending 
little volume lately issued by Mr. Stanford for the use of the traveller who 
finds himself for the nr«t time in London, or it may be added, for the resident 
in London who knows nothing or little of the interests and attractions with 
which Mr. Loftie deals. Mr. Lottie's aim has been to provide his traveller 
with matter for a week's attention without overburdening him, and it is 
perhaps needless to Fay that he has attained his object. The historical part of 
the volume, in which the author, as he points out, differs from some authorities 
in vogue, is particularly interesting."— Saturday Review. 

" To the casual visitor to London, who has only a few days to spare for sight- 
seeing and desires to make an economical and intelligent use of his time, a good 
guide-book is invaluable. To such we can honestly recommend 'Through 
London.' It contains neither too much nor too little for its purpose; and is the 
production of a man who knows his subject in its literary and historical aspects, 
who has opinions firmly held, and is capable of expressing them in a clear and 
attractive style. The sketch map shows the mnfn ttoroughfares, with railway 
lines, and so on, at a glance, and there are in addition plans of various notable 
buildings."— Aberdeen Daily Free Press. 



ROUND ABOUT LONDON: 

Historical, Abgbjbologhal, Abcbttbctubai* akd Picturesque Notes, 
suitable fob thb toubist, 

Within a Circle of Twelve Miles. 

To which are added Specimens of Short Walking Excursions and Visits to 
Hatfield, Knole, St, Albans, and Windsor. 

By the REV. W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.SJL 

Fcap. 8vo, doth, with a Map and copious Index, 2s. 



u There is no end to the many associations of the places which are recalled 
to memory by turning over the pages of this little book, or by ransacking the 
reminiscences of some of one's own rambles. To those who have traversed the 
ground this book will be a pleasant reminder, and with its help they can visit 
the scenes again without leaving their easy chairs ; to those who have yet to 
visit the many places, so close at hand, which are endeared to us by the lives or 
consecrated to us by the deaths or graves of our great men, this will be a useful 
and pleasant guide." — Times. 

"•Round about London' is especially intended for the excursionist who 
wishes to torn to good account his Saturday half-holiday. This is not the fiist 
book of the kind that has been published with this object, but it is the most 
concise and the most exact" — Fall Mall Gazette. 
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Stanford's two-shilling tourists' guides. 
TOURISTS' GUIDE TO CORNWALL 

AND THE SCILLY ISLES. 

Containing full information concerning all the principal Places 
and Objects of Interest in the County. 

By WALTER H. TREGELLAS, 

Chief Draughtsman, War Office. 

With Map. 

" An eminently readable book, into which the writer hat compressed much 
valuable information not often found in works of the kind. Mr. Tregeilas 
has the advantage of being perfectly familiar with his subject, and to local 
knowledge adds a keen appreciation of the requirements of tourists. The 
routes are so clearly laid down, that those who follow them need not fear that 
they will miss any feature of geological, antiquarian, commercial, or artistic 
Interest."— The Examiner. 

" Mr. Tregellas has done his work with admirable care and accuracy, and 
withal in the most pleasant fashion ; gossiping as he rushes along with his 
friend, the reader, by rail, or jogs along by road ; giving abundance of informa- 
tion about places and people, with a host of directions to the best authorities 
for getting more. Altogether, this is, far and away, the fullest and handiest 
Cornish guide-book." — Western Morning News. 



TOURISTS' GUIDE TO THE COUNTY 
OF DERBY. 

With full information relative to the principal Places and 
Objects of Interest therein. 

By J. a COX, 

Author of " Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire." 

With Map. 

"The guide is excellent, and one of the best and most sensible ever written 
to help the tourist in his rambles through one of the most attractive counties 
in England."— Manchester Examiner. 

" We can welcome the compact and useful guide before us, as one which will 
be invaluable to the tourist among our beautiful dales. When we say that it 
has been written and compiled by Mr. J. C. Cox, we give the readers every 
guarantee for the accuracy of Its contents. The guide is a work of interest for 
general readers, and we cordially commend it to tbtir study. There is a 
useful map appended."— Derby Times. 
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STANFORD 8 TWO-SHILLINO TOUBI8T8 GUIDES. 

TOURISTS' GUIDE TO NORTH DEVON 

AND THE EXMOOB DISTRICT. 

By R. N. WORTH, F.GJ3., &c., 
Author of " History of Plymouth," Ac, 4c 

With Map. 

" The high praise with which we welcomed Mr. Worth's Guide to South 
Devon has since been verified by local experience of its utility. The same 
trustworthy companion now introduces us to the Northern Coast, which 
possesses no less attraction for the tourist. As a faithful guide to the visitor 
who wishes to omit nothing that deserves attention we certainly commend this 
little book."— -academy. 

" The author has hit the mark he rimed at, which was to give the tourist the 
greatest amount of practically useful information condensed Into the smallest 
compass. It is well and cleverly done from beginning to end, and will be 
worth all its cost when put in the corner of the bookshelf after the tour is over, 
as a book of reference." — Western Times. 

" Mr. Worth is a prince amongst itinerlsts. His routes are clearly laid down, 
and bis descriptions of places and objects to be seen are both entertaining ami 
•oncise." — Ims Mercury. 



TOURISTS' GUIDE TO SOUTH DEVON: 

BAIL, BIVEB, COAST, AND MOOB. 

By P. N. WORTH, F G.S., *c^ 

Author of •'History of Plymouth," " The Progress of Mining Skill in the West 
ot England," &c. 

With Map, and Plan of Exeter Cathedral. 

"A very well-written, 'compact, and instructive guide, which embodies 
all the information the ^tourist can reasonably require with regard to the 
points of interest in the district, and will enable anybody who follows the 
course it suggests to see a great deal in a comparatively short space of time." — 
Scotsman. 

".It is the Guide for' the tourist— oompec'— -easily going into the aide pocket, 
precise, giving just that information which is needed to secure intelligent 
enjoyment. Moderate in price, and. above all accompanied by an excellent 
map."— Torquay Times. , 

" The information it gives is full without diffuseness. Distances are clearly 
stated, and the names given of hotels, places of interest, with their historic and 
other associations, as they are reached on the route."— Leeds Mercury. 
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8TAMV0BD B TWO-SHILLING TOUBI8T8 GUEDBB. 

TOUBISTS' GUIDE TO THE COUNTY 
OF KENT. 

Containing full information concerning all its favourite Places 
of Resort, both on the Coast and Inland, with General Descrip- 
tions of the County, and instructions respecting Excursions by 
Railway, Steamboat, and Road. 

By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S., F.SJ5. 

With Map, and Plans of Canterbury and Rochester Cathedrals. 

M There is perhaps no other county which offers so many interesting and 
attractive, as well as easily accessible spots to a London holiday-maker as 
Kent, and a cheap and portable guide-book such as Mr. Bevan'g will be welcome 
to this class."— Saturday Review. 

"The attention of the traveller is directed to all that is worth seeing. A 
valuable little work, containing full information concerning all the favourite 
places of resort in the county, both on the coast and inland.'*— KebWs Margate 
and SanugaU QazeUe. 

« Mr. Bevan's Handbook may be safely recommended as a pleasing companion 
to all who may chance to travel through Kent, and as a very useful guide to the 
lovers of ancient architecture.' '—Academy. 



TOUBISTS' GUIDE TO THE COUNTY 
OF NORFOLK. 

With some Preliminary Remarks as to its Natives, their Names, 
Superstitions, and Peculiarities. 

By WALTER RYE. 
Editor of the - Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany." 

With Map, and Plan of Norwich Cathedral. 

" Mr. Rye is an excellent guide. He teems with reminiscences of all kinds- 

, historical, antiquarian, biographical, anecdotal. Norfolk abounds with objects 

of Interest to the intelligent visitor, whom Mr. Rye is prepared to teH. all about 

them ; at the same time he does not forget to inform the visitor how best to get 

about the county and where he is likely to find the best fare."— Timet. 

" Containing a number of capitally arranged excursions by road or rail, and 
an interesting chapter on the celebrities, the dialect, and the traditions of the 
old ' North Folk.' ,f — Graphic. 

"Mr. Rye's Guide is really a charming little volume, cheap, very handy, very 
readable, and very complete. It is sure to command an enormous sale among 
excursionists on the Great Eastern line."— Norfolk ChronicU. 
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STANFOBD'S TWO-8HILLINO TOUBISTS' OU1DXB. 

TOURISTS' GUIDE TO THE COUNTY 
OF SURREY. 

Containing full information concerning all its favourite Places 
of Eesort. 

By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S., FJ&S. 

With Two Maps. 

"Mr. Bevan performs bis task in a complete and bnsiness-like style. He 
wastes no words, gives the tourist ail the information he can possibly need. 
A pedestrian with this little book in bis pocket can scarcely make a mistake in 
his choice of excursions, and if he consult with sufficient care the two admirable 
maps, he is not likely to go •stray."— Spectator. 

"We have submitted to a close scrutiny his directions as to certain districts 
in which we have resided for years, and we hare never caught him tripping In a 
matter of any consequence."— Saturday Review. 

" Very carefully compiled, the general description and means of getting at 
the various places of interest being given with a conciseness which earns our 
hearty approval. The tourist who bends bis footsteps Surreywards will find 
it one of she most valuable and portable guides we ever remember to hare seen." 
—Somtk London Gauttt. 



TOURISTS* GUIDE TO THE COUNTY 
OF SUSSEX. 

Containing full information concerning all its favourite Places 
of Eesort, both on the Coast and Inland. 

By G. F. CHAMBERS, F.RJIJS., 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of " A Handbook for Eastbourne," &c. 

With Map, and Plan of Chichester Cathedral. 

" The information is skilfully condensed and well arranged. The road excur- 
sions are all planned on the assumption that the tourist starts from one or the 
other of the watering places of the coast. The indexes, however, enable a place 
to be Hound in a moment wherever he may be."— Da.il y JVfeiot. 

"An excellent guide to Sussex, the value of the work depending not only on 
the accuracy and comp l eteness of the information the book contemn, but also 
upon the arrangement which has been carried out In this respect Mr. Cham- 
bers has effected a great improvement on the large number of guides published. 
His arrangement may be termed a thoroughly practical one."— Brighton Gamttc 

" Mr. G. F. Chambers' « Sussex ' is one of the best books of the kind we have 
seen. It is concise, but omits no information that may be of use or interest to 
the traveller, and leaves no place to which historical, antiquarian, or 
interests attach, unvisUed,"— 4fte/KEUst. 
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Stanford's two-shilling toubibts' guides. 

TOURISTS' GUIDE TO THE EAST AND 
NORTH RIDINGS OF YORKSHIRE. 

Containing full information concerning all the favourite Places 
of Resort, both on the Coast and Inland. 

By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S., F.SJ5. 

With Map, and Pkm of York Minster. 

"Will be found thoroughly useful and nearly exhaustive and fall of all 
sorts of interesting Jotting* about toe various places to or by which he takes 
bis friend the tourist."-- Timet. 

"Contains a large amount of valuable information coaoerniBg all the 
favourite places of resert m the two Riding*. A map adds to the value of the 
book, which is an admirable work of its kind, the manner in which the matter 
is condensed showing rare power in the putting of a vast mass of facts into 
a very small compass."— Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

" All that can be desired is respect of portability and conciseness of descrip- 
tion. It contains a well-writ ten description of the Ridings, and further, in 
connection with excursions to places of note, gives ample details upon 
matters which a tourist ought to know if he is to have the full benefit of his 
excurbions."— Lcedt Mercury. 



TOURISTS' GUIDE TO THE WEST 
RIDING OF YORKSHIRE- 

Containing full information concerning all its principal Places 
of Beaort and Interest. 

By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S., FJS& 

With Two Maps. 

41 These are very handy little guide-books (and we have tested them in the 
moat effective way— by using them), cuutsioiug alnuHt everything the curious 
traveller or pedestsian can wfeh to know; indeed the directions for the 
tourist are more precise and atactica than those usually given in more 
elaborate wotJes."— lark JfcnajX 

"The information concerning every piece of note wttbm fte boundary is 
concise and thoroughly to the point. It is well arranged, handy, convenient, 
cheap, and strictly rtOJtlfL"—lUlifuary. 

** Neat, compact, interesting, and cheap, this will be fraud the most reliable 
work that could be in the hands of these who desire to know the leading 
features of the principal places of resort in this division of our county. The 
excursions by road and rail are admirably managed, while their attractiveness 
will be generally conceded. »-*Mffe*tt Pott. 
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Stanford's two-shilling tourists' guides. 

TOURISTS' GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH 
LAKE DISTRICT. 

By H. I. JENKINSON, F.R.GA, *c., 

Author of Practical Guides to "North Wales," -The Isle of Man/' "The 
Isle of Wight," Ac 

With Map. 

•• Jenkinson's Practical Guide to the EngUxk Lake* is too well known to 
need any introduction from us ; but some of oar readers may be glad to learn 
that the same experienced and trustworthy writer has been employed to 
condense bis advice into one of these little volumes. For this last series, in 
addition to its other merits, has the advantage of costing only two shillings 
each. Nothing so useful and convenient has been hitherto produced for the 
exploration of our native land."— Guardian. 

"In a neat and comprehensive form, this volume will be found to satisfy the 
wants of tourists who may desire to cover the largest area in the shortest time, 
and not miss anything by the way."— Liverpool Albion. 

"Very mil of information, admirably arranged, supplied with mans, indexes, 
Ac., and not too large to cany with comfort in a breast pocket."— Birmingham 
Daily Pott. 

"This convenient and trustworthy volume deserves every success."— 



TOURISTS' GUIDE TO THE CHANNEL 
ISLANDS. 

JERSEY, GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY, SARK, HERM, and JETHOU. 

By BENJAMIN CLARKE. 

With Map. 

" It is clearly and sensibly arranged, and the information Just such as most 
visitors are likely to seek after. No more delightful quarters are to be found 
on or near these coasts than these remnants of our French possessions in which 
to spend a holiday, possessing as they do much of the beauty of the southern 
mainland, a delightful climate, with the bracing sea-breezes all round. The 
publication of this extremely useful little guide, full as it is of all kinds of 
practical information, will be likely to increase the number of visitors to these 
gems of ocean."— Tina. 

" Here in the compass of 116 small pages, general information as to the 
principal objects and points of interest is arranged to suit the convenience of 
those who can afford to spend but a short time In the islands, and to such 
persons the work will be welcome."— Atkewnm. 

"Contains much valuable information, and is a most readable little book to 
anyone who may not have a thought of visiting the Islands, but to the tourist 
it would be simply invaluable."— Liverpool Albion. 
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STANFORD 8 TWO-SHILLING TOURISTS GUIDES. 

TOURISTS' GUIDE TO HAMPSHIRE. 

INCLUDING THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S., F.S.S. 
With Maps, and Plan of Winchester Catliedral. 



** A cheap and portable guide-book seems a fitting accompaniment to a cheap 
tour, and the Editor has endeavoured to produce one which shall fulfil this 
purpose, while it directs the attention of the iiva oiler to all that is best worth 
seeing. Superfluous description has been avoided, the object of the work being 
merely to denote the leading points, and thus not to encumber the tourist with 
unnecessary remarks, which entail a more or less bulky volume." — Preface. 



TOURISTS' GUIDE TO SOMERSET- 
SHIRE. 

By R. N, WORTH, F.G.S., &c. 
With Maps, and Plan of Wells Catliedral. 



" This Guide embraces within its scope the whole of the County of Somerset, 
with the City of Bristol, which, although territorially independent of either of 
the counties on whose borders it lies, must find a place in any complete 
Tourists' Handbook for either Somerset or Gloucester. 

" Beginning with Bath, the different sections have been so planned as to form 
a complete circuit of the county, and to fit in at Bath and Templecomb* 
respectively with the Great Western and South-Western routes from London. 

"As in his other 'Guides,' it has been the aim of the writer to seek in the 
first place practical utility; and although the multiplicity of points and objecit* 
of interest which ' pleasant Somerset ' possesses have compelled conciseness, it 
in hoped that no feature of importance has been overlooked, and that the 
• Tourists' Guide to Somerset' may be tound worthy of the same kind praise ns 
the • Tourists' Guides to Devon.'"— Extract from Pn-face. 
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STANFORD S TOURISTS GUIDES. 



TOURISTS' GUIDE TO DEVONSHIRE- 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 

By R. N. WORTH, F.G.S., &c 

Author of the •* Histories of Plymouth and Devonport," u West Cbuntry Gar- 
land," "The Progress of Mining Skill in the West of England," « Guide 
to the Three Towns," "Guide to Falmouth," fca, &e. 

With Maps, and Plan of Exeter Cathedral. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 



" Mr. Worth's excellent Guide to Devonshire has been republished, and forms, 
we think, as good a Guide as the country possesses. Mr. Worth has a rare 
faculty for uniting the past and the present In his sketches of localities. 
Nothing is overdone, laboured, or, as for as we see, out of place. Tou refer to> 
a pleasant sylvan scene, and find that Mr. Worth has peopled it with the ghosts 
of men and women who lived there in far-off times. Ton turn to a street in 
Exeter, Plymouth, or elsewhere, and find that the walls have a story. Altogether 
the work represents great labonr and pains, and the public will be glad to have 
it in this form."— Western Daily Mercury. 



THE LINCOLN POCKET GUIDE. 

Being a Short Account of the Churches and Antiquities of the 

County, and of the Cathedral of the Blessed Virgin 

Mary of Lincoln, commonly called the Minster. 

By SIR C. H. J. ANDERSON, Bart. 

Foap. 8vo, with Map, Plan, and Illustrations of the Cathedral, 3*. 



" Will, we believe, be of great service not only to strangers but also to Lin- 
colnshire people themselves. The ordinary guide-book tells of little except 
what is to be seen. Sir Charles Anderson, who knows every inch of the shir*, 
has much to say of the associations of places, and many racy anecdotes to tell. 
Thus, though the book is small, it really contains more that is interesting and 
instructive than most volumes of double its bulk." — Athenaeum. 

"The special attractiveness of this little book on literary and archaeological 
grounds must not lead us to overlook its merits as a guide-book to the City and 
County of Lincoln. Even were these considerably less than they are, the fact 
that it is at present the only work which can be put into the hands of any one 
wishing to make acquaintance with this confessedly unpicturesque but singularly 
interesting portion of England, would secure it a welcome.**— Saturday Sevtew. 
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JENKIN80N8 PRACTICAL GUIDES. 



Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 

JENKINSON'S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 

WITH MAPS AND VIEWS. 



THE ENGLISH L AXE DISTRICT. 7s. 

Or in Four Sections separately, viz. :■— 

Keswick; Windermere and Langdale; Ooniston, Butter- 
mere, and Wastwater ; Grasmere and UUswater. 
Paper covers, 1*. 6d. each. 

CARLISLE, GI1SLAND, THE ROMAN WALL, 
AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 5s. 

NORTH WALES. 6s. 6d. 

Or in Five Sections separately, viz. : — 

Chester; Llandudno; Bettws-y-Coed and Snowdon; Dol- 

gelly and Bala; Aberystwith and Llangollen. 

Paper covers, 1*. 64. each. 

THE ISLE OF MAN. 5s. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 5s. 



Fcap. 8vo. 

JENKINSON'S SMALLER PRACTICAL 
GUIDES. 

WITH MAPS AND VIEWS. 



THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTBICT. Paper cover, Is. &i. 

CARLISLE, CttLSLAND, THE ROMAN WALL, 
AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. Paper cover, 2s. 

NORTH WALES. Paper cover, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE ISLE OF MAN. Paper cover, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Paper cover, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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Stanford's tourists' guides. 



THE ALPS. 

TOURISTS' GUIDE TO THE UPPER ENGADINE. 
Translated from the German of M. Caviezel. With Maps, Ac. Post 8to, 
cloth, 5*. 

THE ZERMATT POCKET-BOOK ; ^ Guide Book to the 
Pennine Alps, from the Simplon to Arolla. Intended for the use of Moun- 
taineers. By W. M. Conway. Demy 24mo, roan tuck, 3*. 6d. 



BIARRITZ. 

GUIDE TO BIARRITZ AND BASQUE COUNTRIES. 

By Count Henry Russell, Member of the Geographical and Geological 
Societies of France, of the Alpine Club, and Societe Ramond ; Author of 
" Pau, and the Pyrenees," &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Map, 6*. 

BRUSSELS. 

FAMILY GUIDE TO BRUSSELS, ^ompriaing Hints upon 
Hiring Houses, Furniture, Servants, Cost of Living, Education, and the 
General Information necessary for a Family purposing to reside in that 
City. By J. R. Scott, of Brussels. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 



CANNES. 

VISITOR'S GUIDE TO CANNES AND ITS VICINITY. 

With Map, Frontispiece, and Tables. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 



DAVOS. 

DAVOS-PLATZ ; a New Alpine Resort for Sick and Sound 
in Summer and Winter. By Onk who Knows it Well. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 



2s. 6d. 



NORWAY. 

THROUGH NORWAY WITH A KNAPSACK. New and 
Improved Edition. With Notes on Recent Changes, and a Map. By W. 
Majtied Williams, F.R.A.S., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6*. 
Also, by the same Author, 

THROUGH NORWAY WITH LADIES. Post 8vo, cloth, 
with Map and Illustrations, 12s. 

PONTRESINA. 

PONTRESINA AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. By 
J. M. Lddwio, M.D., Resident Physician at Pontresina. With a Map. 
Fourth (Second English) Edition. Square 18mo, boards, 2s. 64. 



BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 

STANFORD'S TOURISTS' CATALOGUE. Containing 
a List, irrespective of Publisher, of all the best Guide Books and Maps 
suitable for the British and Continental Traveller; with Index Maps to 
the Government Surveys of England, France, and Switzerland. Gratis on 
application ; or, per post for Penny Stamp. 
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A BIOH AITO INVIGORATING BALM TOR THE HAIR. 



Among the Numerous Preparations offered to the Public 
for Health and Comfort, 

OLDRIDGE'S 

BALM OF COLUMBIA 



Is pre-eminent, It imparts to 
having withstood the Hair a Bright 
all opposition and and Glossy ap- 
imitation for up- pearance, frees 
wards of sixty it entirely from 
years; and by scurf, and will 
the increasing de- not soil the most 
mand for this delicate fabric 
famed Balm may worn as bead- 
be estimated its dress "at home" 
value and effi- or in promenade, 
cacy for 

Iimgwratins, mr . ,„ w |s 

Preserving invaluable, as it 

the Hair, forms in infancy 

either from fall- the basis of a 

ing off or turning healthy and luxu- 

grey. riant head of hair. 



Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers at 3s. 6d, 6*., & 11«. per Bottle. 



Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietors, 

C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 

22, Wellington Street, London, W.C. 

Digitized by VjOOQlC 
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giagrama rrf statural ^htotg. 

These Diagrams, compiled by the eminent Scientific Men whose names are 
appended, are drawn with the strictest regard to Nature, and engraved in the 
best style of art. The Series consists of Eleven Subjects, each arranged so that 
It may be mounted in one sheet, or be divided into four sections and folded in 
the form of a book, thus rendering them available either for Class Exercises or 
Individual Study. 

Price of each, mounted on roller and varnished, 6s. ; or folded in book form, 4s. 

I. CHARACTERISTIC BRITISH FOSSILS. By J. W. 

Lowrt, F.R.G.S. Exhibits nearly 600 of the more prominent forms of 
Organic remains found in British Strata. 

II. CHARACTERISTIC BRITISH TERTIARY 

FOSSILS. By J. W. Lowby, F.R.G.S. This Diagram illustrates upwards 
of 800 specimens of the Tertiary Formation. 

III. FOSSIL CRUSTACEA. By J. W. Salter, A.L.S., 
F.G.S., and H. Woodward. F.G.8., F.Z.S. Consisting of about 600 Illus- 
trations of the Orders and Sub-Orders. 

IV. The VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By A. Henfbet. 

Arranged according to the Natural System, each Order being illustrated by 
nnmerou3 examples of representative species. 

V. The ORDERS and FAMILIES of MOLLTJSCA. 
By Dr. Woodward. Represented in six classes: Gasteropoda, Pteropoda, 
Conchifera, Brachiopoda, and Tunicata. 

VI. MYRIAPODA,— ARACHNIDA,— CRUSTACEA, 
—ANNELIDA,— and ENTOZOA. By Adam White and Dr. Baird. 
Illustrated by upwards of 180 examples, including Centipedes, Spiders, Crabs, 
Sandboppers, Seamice, Serpulas, Leeches, &c. 

VII. INSECTS. By Adam White. Contains nearly 250 
drawings of the different Orders: Coleoptera; Euplexoptera ; Orthoptera; 
Thysanoptera ; Neuroptera; Trichoptera; Hymenoptera; Strepsiptera ; 
Lepidoptera ; Homoptera ; Diptera ; and Aphaniptera. 

VIII. PISHES. By P. H. Gossb. Showing over 130 of the 
most conspicuous types, arranged in their Orders and Families. 

IX. REPTILIA and AMPHIBIA. By Drs. Bell and 

Baird. Contains 105 figures of the principal typical forms. 

X. BIRDS. By George Gray. Contains drawings of 236 of 
the leading illustrative specimens. 

XI. MAMMALIA. By Dr. Baird. Exhibits 145 of the 
chief illustrations selected from the several Orders. 



London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 
FALMOUTH. 

GREEN BANK HOTEL. 

This Hotel is beautifully situated, facing the Harbour, Pendennis and 
St Mawes Castle, and is replete with every comfort for Families and Gentlemen. 
Very convenient for Boating and Fishing, there being a landing pier adjoining 
the House. 

Ladies' Coffee Room. Billiard Room. 

Posting in all its Branches. Charges Moderate. The Hotel Omnibus meets 
all Trains. Suites of Booms reserved on application to the Proprietor, 

J. H. MITCHELL. 
Omnibu$ to and from the LUard daily. 
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STRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. 



The attention of the feeble and those in failing health is particularly called to 
one of the greatest discoveries of modern times, known as 

LIEBIG'S CHEMICAL FOOD, 

OR 

.WINE OF PHOSPHATES, 

a nutritions and invigorating Essence, highly recommended by the most eminent 
of the Medical Profession for the cure of Nervous, Head, and Mind Complaints, 
Coughs, Asthma, and Incipient Consumption, Nervousness, Weakness, and 
Exhaustion, Dimness of Sight, Shortness of Breath, Headache, Depression, 
Palpitation of the Heart, Drowsiness, Indigestion, Singing Noises In the Head 
and Ears, Trembling, Loss of Memory, Want of Appetite, Neuralgia, Pains and 
Aches, Wasting Diseases, Loss of Energy, Impaired Nutrition, Inactivity of the 
Brain with dulness of perception and delusions, and all other low states of the 
system indicating the presence of disease, which if not attended to in time may 
become serious. 

TESTIMONIAL from Sir OHABLBS LOCOCK, 

Physician to the Quern. 
" I have for some years recommended LIEBIG'S CHEMICAL FOOD In cases 
of general ill-health with the most beneficial results. I find it to be a very pore 

C reparation, containing, amongst other things, free and unoxidised Phosphorus 
ighly diffused, and when persevered with has always seemed to give fresh life 
to the languid and exhausted, and health, strength, and energy. By its use the 
dull, the sluggish, the lazy and languid, arise in the morning well and refreshed, 
with an appetite for food, and fit for study, society, or business."—- Charles 
Locock, M.D. 

LIEBIG'S CHEMICAL FOOD 

is the true strength giver and health restorer, nourishing both body and brain, 
supplying mental and physical power, and nerve and brain food. It is not at 
all like medicine, being entirely different to anything ever before Introduced to 
the public, and tastes like some balmy fragrant and delicious Nectar. 

LIEBIG'S CHEMICAL FOOD 

purifies and enriches the Blood, thereby rendering the skin clear and transparent, 
sharpens the intellect, strengthens the constitution, re-establishes the health, 
and thoroughly re-vitalises the system. 

Sold in bottles at 2s. 9&, 4s. 6d., and lis., and also in 33«. and £5 cases. Any 
chemist not having it in stock will procure it to order, and there is a great 
saving in buying the larger sixes. 

Prospectus with Testimonials and Opinions of the Press sent free on 
application. 

To prevent confusion', when you ask for LIEBIG'S CHEMICAL 
FOOD see that yon get it, as our Agents sell all our Nutritives and Pre- 

farations, which are numerous. Remember that LIEBIG'S CHEMICAL 
QOD is a medicine sold in bottles and bearing the Government Stamp. 

Order of any Chemist. 



x 



LIEBIG AND CO., 

WANDSWORTH ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 
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LYNTON, NORTH DEVON. 

THE ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 

Patronised bt H.B.H. the Prince of Wales and other Members 
of the Royal Family. 

One of the Finest Sea and Land Views in the World. 



The above Hotel enjoys the most pleasant and commanding situation in the 
neighbourhood, embracing in panoramic succession complete* and uninterrupted 
views of the Bristol Channel, Welsh Coast, Tors, Valleys of the East and West 
Lynn, and the far-famed Valley of Rocks, &c. Being entirely surrounded by Its 
own grounds (12 acres), and removed from the main road, Visitors can at the 
same time enjoy the retirement and comforts of a private house with tbe advan- 
tages and conveniences of a first-class Hotel, recently and extensively enlarged 
to meet the requirements of modern society. It is also central, and within easy 
distance of all places of interest in the vicinity. Strict attention combined with 
moderate charges. Private Sitting Rooms, new, elegant, and superior; Table 
d'Hdte; Coffee Room, Ladies' Drawing Room, &c, all overlooking the sea. 
New and excellent Stabling. 

In connection with this Hotel, and in tbe same extensive grounds, is a 
Private Hotel and Boarding House, also replete with every comfort and 
convenience for Families visiting this romantic neighbourhood. 

Post Horses and Carriages of every description. Coaches in the Season to 
Barnstaple, Hfracombe t and Minehead. 

THOMAS BAKER, Proprietor. 

GEEAT MALVEEN. 



THE IMPERIAL. 

The attention of Foreign and Home Tourists seeking a 
salubrious and charming part of England is respectfully drawn 
to this Establishment, tbe largest and principal one in the 
district — comfortable, well appointed, specially adapted for 
Family Residence, and the charges strictly moderate. 

TERMS— FROM £3 3s. PER WEEK, 

Including Bedroom, Attendance, Meals, and use of Public Rooms. 

Special arrangements made icith Families intending to 
reside for some time. 

THE NEW AND ELEGANT SWIMMING BATH, 

Part of a complete system of Baths in course of 
erection, IS NOW OPEN. 

Tariffs Forwarded on Application. 
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NATIONAL LIFE ASSUBANOE SOCIETY, 

FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 



Head Office: 
2, KING WILLIAM STEEET, LONDON, E.C. 



ESTABLISHED 1830. 



DIRECTORS. 

President— Sii Hkkst W.Ttlbb, M.P. Vice-President— Jon* Gais. Salt, Esq. 



John Blundbll, Esq. 
George Bubnand, Esq. 
Habby Chubb, Esq. 

JOSKPH COLLINQ, Esq. 

Thomas Cubtib, Esq. 



R. P. Cabbw Hunt, Esq. 
Frederick Lock, Esq. 
Johk Nicholas, Esq. 
Hbhbt Pollock, Esq. 
The Hon. Gerald C. Talbot. 



The Premiums are moderate to begin with, and by the 
application of Profits, in Glass B, are gradually reduced until 
they are extinguished altogether ; a result which, judging of 
the future from the experience of the past, may be expected 
to be attained in the cases of lives of medium age in about 
20 years from the time an Assurance is effected; after which 
the further profits assigned to a Policy are applied in making 

additions to the Sum Assured. 

v 



ASSURANCE FUND - - - £770,000 

ANNUAL INCOME - - - 110,000 

CLAIMS PAID .... 1,520,000 

AMOUNT ASSURED- - . 2,460,000 



FuU Prospectuses and further information may be obtained 

on application at the Head Office, or at any of the Society's 

Agencies. 

HENRY JOHN PUCKLE, Secbetabt. 
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GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 



EPP 1NG FOR EST. 

Trains run every half-hour to Wood Street, and every 
hour to Chingford, from Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate, Bethnal 
Green, Cambridge Heath, London Fields, and Hackney Downs. 
Trains also run from Stratford to Wood Street and Chingford. 

Frequent Trains to Woodford, Buckhurst Hill, and 
Loughton, from Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate, Bethnal 
Green, Coborn Road, Fenchurch Street, Stepney, Burdett Road, 
and Bow Road. 

Cheap Excursion Tickets are issued to Chingford, Wood- 
ford, Buckhurst Hill, and Loughton, every Sunday and 
Monday during the Summer Season. 

The new Chingford Station is situate close to Queen 
Elizabeth's Lodge in the Forest. 

WILLIAM BIRT, 

General Manager. 

Liverpool Street Station, 1881. 

LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 

WATERLOO STATION, LONDON. 

p The Shortest and Quickest Route to the South-Wort and 
West of England, Exeter, Barnstaple, Bideford ("West- 
ward Ho ! '*), Ufracombe, Korth and South Devon, Bnde 
via Holsworthy, Tavistock, I«aunceston, Plymouth, 
Weymouth, Bournemouth, Southampton, Ports- 
mouth, Stokes Bay, and Isle of Wight. 

Fast Expresses at Ordinary Fares, and Frequent Trains. 

CHEAP TOURIST AND EXCURSION TICKETS. 

Through Tickets in connection with the London and North- 
western, Great Northern, and Midland Railways. 

Regular Mail Steamships, via Southampton, to and from the 
Channel Islands, Jersey and Guernsey. Also Fast 
Steamships for Havre, Rouen, and Paris, St. Halo, Cher- 
bourg, Grahyillk, and Hootlettr. 
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GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 

TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS. 

First, Second, and Third Class Tourist Tickets, available for Two 
Months, renewable up to Dec. 31st, will be issued during the Summer (May 2nd 
to Oct. 31st inclusive), at the principal stations on this Railway, to the Watering 
and other places of attraction in the WEST OF ENGLAND, including:— 

Clevedon. Exbter. Plymouth. Scillt Islands. 

Weston-sutebMare. Dawlish. Truro. Bridport. 

mlnehead. teionmouth. falmouth. dorchester, 

Barnstaple. Newton Abbot. St. Ivrs. Wetmouth, and the 

Ilfracombr. Torquay. Penzance. Channel Islands. 

To North and Sooth Wales, including— 

Dolgxlly. Llandudno. Carnarvon. Swansea. 

Barmouth. Prnmaenmawr. Holyhead. Tenby. 

Aberystwyth. Bettws-t-Coed. Chepstow. Pembroke. 

Rhyl. Bangor. Tintrrn. NewMujomb. 

To Buxton. Windermere. Scotland. Matlook. 

Isle or Ham. Scarborough. Whitby. 

To Brighton. St. Leonards. Isle or Wight. Margate. 

Eastbourne. Hastings. Ramsgate. Dover. 

And to Waterford. Cork. Lakes of Killarney. Dublin, etc 

Passengers holding 1st or 2nd Class Tourist Tickets to the principal stations 
in the West of England can travel by the 11.45 ajn. Express train from 
Paddington, which reaches Exeter in four hours and a quarter, and Plymouth, 
in six hours and a quarter, or by the 3.0 p.m. Express train from Paddington, 
which reaches Exeter in the same time, and Plymouth in six hours. 

For particulars of the various Circular Tours, Fares, and other information, 
see the Company's Tourist Programmes, which can be obtained at the Stations 
and Booking-offices. 

PICNIC AND PLEASURE PARTIES. 

From May 2nd, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Class Return Tickets, available for one day 
only, will be issued (with certain exceptions and limitations) at reduced fares, 
at all the principal stations* to parties of not less than six 1st class or tea 2nd or 
3rd Class passengers. 

To obtain these Tickets, application must be made to one of the persons 
named below not less than three days before, giving full particulars of the pro- 
posed excursion. 

EXCURSION TRAINS 

at low fares will run at intervals during the season, to and from London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Worcester, Weymouth, West of 
England, N. and S. Wales, South of Ireland, and all parts of the Great Western 
system. 

Full information as to Trains, Fares, Router, &c, will be duly announced, and 
may be obtained on application to the Company's Superintendents :— Mr. A. 
Higgins and Mr. W. A. Hart, Paddington ; Mr. J. Gibbs, Reading ; Mr. T. W- 
Walton, Bristol; Mr. J. Campneld, Exeter;' Mr. E. C. Compton, Plymouth; 
Mr. J. Peach, Penzance ; Mr. G. C. Grover, Hereford ; Mr. J. Kelley, Chester ; 
Mr. H. Hughes, Birmingham; Mr. H. Y. Adye, Worcester; Mr. T. L Allen 
Cardiff; Mr. H. Besant, Swansea; Mr. P. Donaldson, Pontypool Road (Mon.) ; 
and Mr. C. Boocher, Newport. 

Paddington Terminus. J. GRLEBSON, General Manager. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 

I2th international medal awarded. 

First Award for Chocolate and Cocoa at (he Sydney Exhibition. 



FBY' S CO COA. 

PET'S COCOA EXTBACT, 

Guaranteed Pure Cocoa Only. 

A perfectly Fore and Delicious Beverage, prepared exclusively 

from Choice Cocoa Nibs (deprived of the superfluous oil). 

"If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome 
preparation of Cocoa.*' — Food, Water, and Air, Dr. Hassall. 

"Strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way." — W. 
W. Stoddabt, F.I.C., F.O.S., City and County Analyst, Bristol. 

'* Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has 
been extracted. 9 ' — Chas. A. Camkbon, M.D., F.R.C.S.L, Analyst 
for Dublin. 

J. S. FEY & SONS, BRISTOL & LONDON. 



MONEY PROMPTLY ADVANCED 

[VT ths 

Mutual Loan Fund Association 

(IKOOBFOSATKD 1850), 

On Personal Security, Bills of Sale, Leases, &c, at moderate 

interest. Repayable by Instalments, or as agreed. 

No Preliminary Fees. Forms Free. 



14, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.; 
38, Ship Street, Bjuohtok; ft 160, St. Ahdbxw's Road, Hastikos. 

CHAS. B. WRIGHT, Secretary. 
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IPHOTOS ^PRESENTS 



LETTS. 



A Large Collection of Views of this NeighbourTiood, 
From One Shilling Each; 

ALSO OF VIEWS OF OTHER PARTS OF THE 

United Kingdom, France, Italy, Spain and Portugal, 

Norway, Switzerland, Egypt, 

Palestine, India, United States, English Cathedrals, 

Abbeys, and Oastles, 

On approval, to double amount of cash sent. 



Lists on receipt of stamped addressed envelope to 

LETTS, SON, & CO., LIMITED, 72, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 

LONDON, B.C. 

Tourists, Travellers, and Others 

Exposed to the ran and dust, will find 

Rowland's Kalydor 

Both cooling and refreshing to the face and hands. 
It allays all heat and irritability of the skin, 
eradicates eruptions, freckles, tan, and discolora- 
tion, and realises a healthy purity and delicacy of 
complexion. Sizes, U. 6d. and 8«. ML per Bottle. 

Rowland's Macassar Oil, 

An Invigorator, Purifier, and Beautlfier of the 
Hair beyond all precedent. 

Rowland's Odonto, 

A Pearl Dentifrice for giving a pearl-like white* 
ness to the teeth and fragrance to the breath! 

SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 

V -Ask for "Rowland's" Articles. 
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EXETEE. 

WITH FULL VIEW OF THE GRAND OLD CATHEDRAL. 

Patronised by Best Families. Reduced Tariff. Every effort is made 
to ensure the unqualified satisfaction of Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Handsomely Furnished Suites of Apartments. Ladies' Coffee Boom. 

HOT JL2STJD COLD B-A.THS- 
OMNIBUSES AND CABS MEET EVERT TRAIN. 

J. HEADON STANBURY, Proprietor. 



GOLD MEDAL, 



PARIS, 1878. 




JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 

CELEBRATED 

ST EEL PEN S. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

Every Packet bears 
the fac simile 
Signature, 




PENZANCE. 

QUEEN'S HOTEL 

(On the Esplanade). 
This magnificent Hotel has a frontage of over 170 feet all the rooms of which 
overlook the sea. It is the only Hotel that commands a full and uninterrupted 
view of Mount's Bay. Penzance stands unrivalled for the variety and quiet 
beauty of itt scenery, whilst the mildness of its climate is admirably adapted 
to invalids. Apartments en suite. Drawing, Reading, Coffee. Billiard Booms. 
Hot and Cold Baths. An Omnibus meets every train. Posting in all its Branches. 

ALEX. H. HORA, Proprietor. 
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LAMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE. 

Effervescing and Tasteless ; forms a most Invigorating, Vitalising, 
and Refreshing Beverage. 
Gives instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Indigestion, Con- 
stipation, Lassitude, Heartburn, Feverish Colds, and prevents and quickly 
relieves or cures the worst form of Typhus, Scarlet, Jungle, and other Fevers, 
Prickly Heat, Small-pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin Complaints, and various 
other altered condition* of the brood. 
Dr. Morgan :— " It furnishes the blood with its lost saline constituents." 
Dr. Turlkt :— " I found it act as a specific, in my experience and family, in 
the worst form of Scarlet Fever, no other medicine being required." 
A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness. 
Notice my name and Trade Mark on wrapper of each bottle. 

In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 64., 4*. 6d., lis., and 21*. each. 
H. LAHPLOUGH, Consulting Chemist, 113, Holborn, London, E.C. 



ALLENS PORTMANTEAUS 



•*- : '»a AND STBONG DRESS BASKETS, 
37, WEST STRAND, LONDON. 





OVERLAND 
TRUNKS. 

BABBACK 



DESPATCH 
BOXES. 

FT7BHTTTJBE. 



New Dlnstrated Catalognes of o ther Articles for Travelling, Post Free. 

NEW INN FAMILY AND COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 

BIDEFORD. 

H. ASCOTT, Proprietor. 

This old-established and commodious Hotel and Posting House is pleasantly 
situated In an elevated and central part of the town ; commands extensive view s 
of the River Torridge and surrounding country ; is eleven miles distant from 
the romantic fishing village of Clovelly, eight miles from the Hobby Drive, and 
three miles from Westward Ho ! . 

Private suites of apartments. Coffee, Commercial, and Billiard Rooms. 
Postiug and Livery Stables. Omnibuses meet all Trains. 
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ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 

"A model of sanitary excellence." 

THE! ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 

Is on the verge of the Atlantic, in its own Picturesque Ground! 
of live Acres. 

IT CONTAINS 250 BOOMS. 

The Charges are fixed and moderate, and there is a 

Table d'Hote daily. 

Bvery information will be afforded by the Manager, 

ILFRACOMBE, NORTH DEVON. 

The attractions of Ilfracombe, and /the places of interest in the neighbour- 
hood, point to it as the natural centre to be chosen by the Tourist who desires 
to see with comfort all the beauties of Coast and Inland Scenery which North 
Devon affords. There is also easy access into South Devon and Cornwall. 
The means of communication with Ilfracombe by Railroad and Steamboat are 
most complete. 

Tourist Tickets to Ilfracombe for Two Months are issued 
at all principal Stations. 



There is attached to the Hotel one of the Largest 
■ MHfc Swimming Baths in England. 



ROYAL BRITANNIA HOTEL, ILFRACOMBE. 

GOOD PUBLIC ROOMS.: MODERATE TERMS. 
ADDRESS— THE MANAGER. 

Digitized by VjOOQlC 
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